ment gift for edifying social meetings 
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The Hoo. Henry, Patter, Jud of the 
District Court of nited States for 


North Carolina; died Faycttéville, North 


Caroling, Dace 32 
the ninety-third yea? ‘Wis age. He was 
in Mecklenburg Virginia. 
‘parents moved to Granville 
North’ Carolina, while he was quite youth. 
ftoui” Toss’ his’ parent’s “property, 
hw’ wes deprived ‘of ‘the means of obtaining: 
as liberal an’ education’ as even the limit 
study‘ in! that:dsy would have 
{Bat hie: iodustry..mede up for 
| at. of his adapted State.. 
+ ig..mucd be 


that -none of hig 
alg are slive to furnish information re- 
speting tanding while he was a janior 
itt hig profession. It ig more to be Jamented 
that sh kutdbidgraphy, which he prepared 
with somecare for'publication, asa law jour- 
al} should? Have ‘beon lost, with the excep- 
very scanty fragment. Hie merits 


may be inferred from the fact, | 
she:iwee early brovght. inte: notice by | 


duporn bim. One 


pnblie trusts confer 
seat of the federal 


t 
af tthe 
iladelphia. There he remained some 
months, and formed the intimste acquaint- 
ance of thé administrative chiefs of the seve- 
ral departments. 
““Tt-+vag a pleasare to him to relate, as it 
was pleasing to his auditors to receive such 


information as he used to ave of the great 
men.of that.time. He would describe with 
minuteness the personal nee and 


bearing of Washington, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son and others, who formed a galaxy, such 
as has never since shone in our political 
heavens. “His anecdotes of our first repub- 
lican court never failed to interest, for he 
was an eye-witness of what he attempted to 
The appearance and conversation of our 
venerable friend in his latter years, was 
such as to impress the beholder with the 
propriety of the scriptural precept, ‘Thou 
stialt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face Mgt old man.” aire 
the great vigour of his constitution, his 
cheerful temperament, and his methodical 
habits of living, it appeared probable that 
he might have reached his century. Bat 
he has died in a good old age, and, until 
within a very few years, he showed as little 
of the infirmities of advanced life as many 
did who were by twenty years his junior. 
His mental faculties, too, were in such 
preservation, that while he showed at times 
the lack of memory, his judgment remained 
unimpaired to the last. . When he died, he 
was the oldest judicial officer in the United 
States, the oldest trustee of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and jt is believed 
that in the eldership of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States he had no 
equal in poiat of age. : 
Great tenderness towards otbers marked 
our departed friend. His kindness of man- 


fer made him noticeable everywhere, and 


particularly by strangers, was he deemed a 
pleasant companion. Nor was it merely in 
manner that he was kind. His active be- 
nevolence was proverbial. He sought out 
the afflicted, that he might minister conso- 


lation; the poor-and friendlese fouad in him | 


a helper, and. the sick, a sympathizer, In 
ormer years, when so circumstanced as to 
be able to entertain, the stranger always 
found a welcome. His unvarying hospital- 
ity to preachers of the gospel, made his 
dwelling to be regarded as “the ministers’ 
home;”’ and by those of them who shall 
read the present writing will be called to 
mind, the thoughtfal attentions rendered 
while under his friendly shelter. 
' Judge Potter possessed weight of charac- 
ter. To say that he never erred in judg- 
ment, would be to rate him at something 
more than human, but a strong sense of 
what was right usually carried him rapidly 
to -his conclusions, and where he did not 
rsuade others to think with him, time 
seemed generally to show that his views 
were correct. He was an independent 
thinker. Though well informed, he owed 
little in forming his opinion to books or hu- 
man authority, but was mostly indebted to 
his own elaboration. Perhaps this was 
owing to the native structure of his mind, 
but doubtless much was to be ascribed to 
the necessity to which he was compelled in 
early life, for the hardy exercise of thought. 
He was a gentleman—a Christian gentle- 
man. By which is not meant that he was 
a stickler for punctilios, and the rigid ob- 
servance of all the forms of etiquette. What 
was needful to an interchange of courtesies 
he did not neglect, but that which is so 
nece' to. the formation of a character 
adapted to every relation he possessed. He 
had the instincts of a gentleman. As he 


would have shrank from doing anything. 


mean, so when he discovered such a dispo- 
sition in one who had previously enjoyed 
his confidence, though he himself might not 
thereafter forsake the law of kindness to- 
wards the delinquent, nor hesitate to do 
him a turn, a reinstating into the 
judge’s former good opinion was difficult, if 
not impossible. 7 
As a man of business, our venerated fa- 
ther was distinguished for his promptness 
and energy. To do things at the right 
time, and in the right place, and in the 
best manner he could, was a rule with him. 
Nothing but imperative necessity ever hin- 
dered his keeping an engagement. To the 
very common practice of putting off, till one 
duty presses on the heel of another, his 
example was a strong rebuke. A character 
thus made up of natural gifts, refined by 
, was illustrated by his performances 

in all the relations of life. To his own 
family he was most affectionate; with his 
friends, affable and generous; to his neigh- 


bours, kind and attentive. 


The piety of this aged man of God was 
undoubted. He has often spoken to his 
pastor of the wonderful grace of God in his 
conversion, of his mental struggles, and his 
outward difficulties at the time, as well as 
the assistance he reccived from certain per- 
sons, and from the books which he read, 
which were blessed of God to his consola- 
tion and enlightenment. His piety was 
intelligent; few. were better able to give a 
reason for the hope that was in them. His 
logical mind was. much exercised on points 

theology, and there was not an article of 
his belief on which be was not perfectly 
sdtisfied on scriptural grounds. He read 
his Bible daily, with prayer and earnest 
mieditation, and regarding the knowledge of 
truth us subsidiary to holy practice. He 
in grace as: his: knowledge enlarged. 


is habits were devotional, so that an — 
or 


prayer by. his performances in public, could | 
r 


adily be traced te the intimate and close 
walk which he maintained with God in pri- 
vate. When called to visit sick beds, or 
families in effliction, his conversation was 
agp tiate and comforting. We will only 

| his gtace seemed to shine brighter 
ag his’ strength decayed. “When suffering 
daring ‘the ‘last. few ‘weeks with debility, 


ana bodily ‘pain; often has: forth 
with‘the -language of trinm expecta: 
ta, end, the: Jest. words which he uttered, 


eq understood, werg addressed to a 
-in-law whom he had not seen for some 


ich was at that.time in| 


sree 


aw 
= 


| 


| 


‘She had too much modesty and ‘sénse of | 


has departed an aged saint, full of 
the church of: which hé was. 


cbharch dates from May 1826. In June of. 
that same Pig to pet the 
capacity of ruling elder, having been or- 
dained before, af Raleigh. Shortly after 
undertaking this office he assumed the su- 
aa of the Sabbath-school, which 

had eonduoted for many years. “Teachers 
aod scholars: were much profited during his 
term of service, by the assiduity with which. 
he kept. up the monthly concert of. prayer 
for Sabbath-schools., It.is: pleasing to con . 


his term of service many who were members 
of the school were hopefully converted, and 
some are now living to witness a good pro- 


For the Presbyterian. 
‘THE GARDENS OF THE BIBLE. 
THE GAKDEN OF ABABUERUS. 
The king made a feast ° ¢ seven days in the court 
the garden of the king's palace.—Estu. i. 5. 
We redd in Daniel ix. 1, of Ahasuerus 
of the seed of the Medes; and in Ezra 


iv. 6, of Ahasuerus, the successor of Cyrus, 
king of Persia: neither of these can be the 


) same with the king of that name spoken of 


in the book of Esther. The majority of 
the best scholars are of opinion that he is 
the same that is known in Greek history 
by the name of Xerxes. The feast, of 
which mention is here made, was probably 
associated with that assembly of all the 
nobles of his empire, which, as Herodotus 
records, was summoned as preliminary to 
undertaking the invasion of Greece. An 
interesting corroboration of the truth of the 
sacred narrative is furnished by this coin- 
cidence. The offence of Vashti and her 
repudiation took place in the third year of 
the king’s reign. It was near the close of 
the seventh year that Esther became queen. 
During this interval nothing is heard of 
the monarch. We might be at a loss to 
account for this silence, if profane history 
did not inform us that it was precisely then 
that he was absent from Persia upon his 
expedition against Greece. 

The feast of seven days, to which all that 
were present in the capital, both great and 
small, were invited, succeeded the six 
months’ deliberation and festivities of the 
grand council of: nobles, and was conducted 
upon a scale of oriental magnificence and 
splendour. The decorations consisted of 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened 
with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble. {'he couches 
for the guests were of gold and silver, upon 
&@ mosaic pavement of red and blue, and 
white and black marble. The service for 
the table was of gold; and there was royal 
wine in abundance, according to the state 
of the king. On the last day of the feast the 
drunken monarch ordered Vashti, the queen, 
to make her appearance, in order to exhibit 
her beauty to the princes and the people. 


propriety to obey the command, and in- 
curred, in consequence, the king’s displea- 
sure. In this event, it might at first be 
supposed that no explanation was to be 
sought for beyond the caprice of an EHast- 
ern despot. But as the developments of 
Providence, in connection with it, came to 
light, as they are brought out by the in- 
spired penman, we find here a new confir- 
mation of the proverb, “The king’s heart 
is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water; he turneth it whithersoever he will.” 
Though Xerxes had no such design, and 
thought of nothing beyond gratifying the 
whim of the moment, God had a purpose 
in it all. He was thus preparing the way for 
the defeat of plans foreseen by him, though 
not yet formed by those who were to be the 
actors in them; plans which would threaten 
the destruction of the Jewish nation, but 
which the timely elevation of Esther to the 
throne, as Vashti’s successor, would avert. 

Gardens or parks, such as that in which 
this festival was held, formed a constant 
appendage to the palaces of the Persian 
kings, and were frequently of great extent. 
They are repeatedly spoken of by the Greek 
writers, Xenophon and others, sometimes 
in terms of the most exalted praise for their 
beauty, the skill with which they were laid 
out, the attention which they received, and 
the number and variety of the plants and 
trees which they enclosed. 

We read of this same garden of Aha- 
suerus a second time in Esther vii. 7, 8. 
Another banquet is there spoken of in con- 
nection with it, and of a different character 
from the former. [Instead of all the assem- 
bled lords of the realm, there was now pre- 
sent only one officer of high rank, besides 
the king and queen. This added the final 
link to that chain of remarkable provi- 
dences, of which that former feast had 
given the first. Esther was now empress 
of Persia. She was a Jewess, though her 
lineage was not yet known. Haman had 
conceived his plot of destroying all the 
Jews. He had gained the royal assent to 
an edict for that purpose; and a royal edict 
once issued was, by the laws of Persia, 
irrevocable. Haman was high in favour 
with the king, and it seemed as though his 
deadly purpose could not now be thwarted. 
Esther had invited Haman and the king to 
a banquet of wine, and at that banquet the 
fate of the Jews was to be decided. The 
queen nobly risked not only her royal es- 
tate and the king’s favour, but her life, to 
make intercession for the safety of her 
people, and to expose the treachery of Ha- 
man. She was successful. Haman per- 
ished upon a gallows of his own erection, 
and the Jews were saved. 

We have now finished the gardens speci- 
fically spoken of in the Old Testament, and 
shall here end our series. It may be noted 
in closing, that all the Old Testament gar- 
dens, with the exception of the first, the 
earthly paradise, belonged to kings of vari- 
ous realms. There were first those of Solo- 
mon, king of the entire chosen people; 
then that of Ahab, king of the apostate 
portion; then that which, though named 
from Uzza, belonged to Manasseh, and fur- 
nished a grave to this king of the other 
branch.of the chosen people; and finally 
that of Ahasuerus, monarch of a heathen 
empire. The gardens of the New Testa- 
ment havea yet loftier distinction, for, with 
the exception of the last, the heavenly 
Paradise, they are honoured by association 
with the incarnate Son of God. They are 
the garden of Gethsemane and that of the 
Sepulchre: one was his favourite devotional 
resort when living, and witnessed his more 
than mortal agony; the other received his 
lifeless ‘body, and beheld his glorious tri- 
umph over death. 


time. On being asked how he felt, bis rc- | 


20 dfficer been deprived of a valued servant, 
ho-hed, Jabenndd, for, hae good more than |’ 
thirty-one years. . His connection with 


nect, with hig memory the fact, that. during | 


tainly right. 


The Power’ of the: Presbytery to 
“Dieselve the Pasteral Relation. 


the 
with that part of the Synod of New Jer- 


-powers of chap. xvii. 


co. 


i 


in your excellent paper in reply to “Equity,” 
on the power of the Presbytery to dissolve 
pastoral relation, by one who acted 


sey who are charged by him with vio- 
lating the Constitution of the Church at its 
late meeting? Since “Equity” has volun- 
teered this charge, he cannot blame us for 
calmly defending ourselves. And since this 
question is now to go to the General Assem- 
bly, it seems proper that both sides should 
be fairly presented. 

“Equity” seents very certain that his 
charge of unconstitutional action is clearly 
established. This very assurance, connect- 
ed as it is with his apparently fair and 
plausible reasoning, may lead some without 
further examination to think that he is cer- 
But with all due respect, we 
ate constrained to believe, that the premises 
upon which he bases his argument, are as- 
sumptions not sustained by the Constitution 
of the Church. 

‘ Kquity” gives a clear and concise state- 


‘ment of the common mode of forming the 


astoral relation, when there is no special 
‘ifficulty, and then assumes, 1. That in the 
formation of that relation the power of the 
Presbytery is only a ratifying one. And 
2d. That ‘the only power conferred on the 
Presbytery” (in the general directions of 
chapter x. sec. 8) to dissolve the pastoral 
relation is found in Form of Government, 
chapter xvii. Here let it be kept in mind, 
that the comparison he draws between the 
pastoral and marriage relation is not a fair 
one, for the marriage contract can never 
be dissolved without sin, while the pastoral 
relation can at any time be dissolved with- 
out sin, when both parties desire it. Let it 
also be Dccithired. that there is no inti- 
mation in chapter xvii. that the powers of 
the Presbytery therein specified are all that 
are included in chap. x. sec. 8, as “‘Equity” 
asserts. His words are, “The only power 
conferred on a Presbytery to dissolve a pas- 
toral relation is found in Form of Govern- 
ment, chap. xvii.” And asserts further, 
that all the powers conferred on Presbytery 
on this subject in chap. x. are defined and 
limited in chap. xvii. This is certainly not 
in chap. xvii. and is therefore a mere asser- 
tion, and we think wholly erroncous. 

From the rules of chap. xvii. “ Equity” 
justly infers that Presbytery have no right 
to act where neither parties ask for a disso- 
lution. That this is an error, we shall now 
attempt to show. Turn then to chap. xvi. 
sec. 1,2, and you will see that it defines the 
power of Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral 
relation as clearly as chap. xvii., and for 
reasons wholly different from those in chap. 
xvii. Here we see the Presbytery has power 
to act in reference to the dissolution of a 
pastoral relation of the most happy and in- 
teresting kind, where there is no complaint 
from any quarter, and when neither party 
ask it. But another congregation present 
to the Presbytery a call for this minister, 
and ask his removal, and the Presbytery are 
required to receive it, to bear the commis- 
sioners, and to decide whether in their judg- 
ment it will be right to put the call in bis 
hands. Then, if they put the call in his 
hands, they are required to cite both the 
minister called and his congre 
show cause why the dissolution should not 
take place. All this is done without any 
asking of minister or congregation, and per- 
haps against the earnest wish of both. When 


| the parties appear, and the minister can be 


induced to say merely that he will abide the 


) decision of the Presbytery, no matter how 


much the congregation oppose it, ‘the 
Presbytery having heard the parties, shall, 
upon the whole view of the case, either con- 
tinue him in his former charge, or translate 
him, as they shall deem to be most for the 

e and edification of the Church.” But 
if they translate him, they must dissolve the 
pastoral relation. All this is done without 
any application from either party, and in 
direct opposition to the will of the congre- 
gation, and without reference to the defined 
How then could 
“‘Kiquity” so positively affirm that all the 
powers relating to removals in chap. x. were 
strictly defined in chap. xvii. ? 

Keep now in mind that in neither of the 
above chapters is there any intimation that 
removals may not be ordered by Presbytery 
for other reasons and in other ways, when 
the Presbytery deem it best for the general 
interest of the Church. There may be no 
other definite rvles, but does that prove that 
there are no @ther reasons for which the 
Presbytery may dissolve that relation ? 
What has been the uniform practice of the 
Presbyteries when our Theological Semina- 
ries have asked them for one of their best 
pastors, or when the Boards of the Church 
have needed a Secretary, or the Trustees of 
a College have asked them for one of their 
number for a President? Have not the 
Presbyteries acted upon the application and 
dissolved the pastoral relation? Will 
‘¢ Equity” here assert that in all these cases 
the pastors asked for the dissolution, though 
the congregation opposed it? This need 
not be so; nor isitso. In many cases the 
pastors merely consent to abide the dec:sion 
ofthe Presbytery; and the Presbytery be- 
ing convinced by a third party, not recog- 
nized in chap. xvii., that his removal will 
be for the interest of the Church, remove 
him, under the general powers of ordering 
whatever they deem for the interest of the 
Church, given them in chap. x. In all 
these cases sin is not supposed, as in the 
dissolution of the marriage relation. Many 
other causes might be mentioned for which 


the pastoral relation might be and has been 


dissolved by the discretionary powers of 
Presbytery under chap. x. ; and who hascried 
out this is revolutionary? What then be- 
comes of the assertion of ‘‘Kquity,” that 
every dissolution of a pastoral relation when 
neither party ask it, and for reasons not 
given in chap. xvii., and in the exact order 
therein prescribed, is an assumption of un- 
constitutional and dangerous powers? 

And now, we ask, has not the Presbytery 


‘power, under the general rules of chapter x. 


to go one step further, and act in opposition 
to the united wish of pastor and congrega- 
tion? Equity says no; they have only a 
ratifying power; his language is very ex- 
plicit. ‘Let it be observed that the power 
of the Presbytery is simply a ratifying pow- 
er, to follow the free choice of the congre- 
gation and pastor,” &. Surely, with all 
his zeal for the Constitution, he has not 
read it very carefully. Turn to the fifteenth 
chapter of the Form of Government, and in 
the fifth section you will find that a mere 
numerical majority have a right to insist 
that a call shall be made out and presented 
to the Presbytery, for the man of their 
choice, who wishes to be settled over them. 
Does this compel the Presbytery to install 
him? Have they nothing to do, in this 
case, but to seal the contract? Have the 


‘minority no right, as Equity seems to inti- 


mate? Did the framers of our Constitution 
intend to cut off all their rights in settling 
or removing pastors, not even allowing Pres- 
byteries to hear their petitions, nor act upon 
the arguments of any third party? By no 
means. In the same section it is expressly 
ordered, that “the presiding minister, in 
making out the call, shall certify, in writ- 
ing, the number and circumstances of those 


ister, when clearly. 


tion, to | 


Have not, then, the Presbytery the most 
explicit constitutional right to resist the 
wish of both parties in forming the pas- 
toral relation? Now, if they have this 
power in forming that relation, have they not 
the same in dissolving it, which, as we have 
seen, is not necessarily a permanent one. 
Have they not, as the guardians of the 
church, the same power to remove the min- 
convinced by the mi- 
aoe that his usefulness is hopelessly at an 
en | . 

Will Equity contend, that when a min- 
ister, by tact and management, and his own 
casting vote in the session, can prevent a 
congregational meeting, and keep a mere 
mort with him, though few of the mem- 
bers of the ehurch are among them, that he 
cannot be reached by the remcving power 
of ‘the Presbytery, though fully convinced 
by the minority, and by the showing of the 
majority themselves, that his removal is 
necessary for the good of the church? What, 
then, is the meaning of chapter x., where 
we are told that the Presbytery have the 
power to visit particular churches, for the 
purpose of inquiring into their state and 
redressing the evils that may have arisen 
among them; and, in general, to order 
whatever pertains to the spiritual welfare of 
the churches under their care? In the 
case supposed, the Presbytery are fully con- 
vinced that the good of the church requires 
the removal of the pastor, and that in no 
other way can the evils which have arisen 
be removed. But they are to do what they 
can to remove the evils. Have they not, 


) then, the constitutional power to remove 


the pastors, as they have the unquestionable 
constitutional power to prevent their settle- 
ment under similar circumstances? They 
certainly have, and are required to use that 
power in such cases as we have supposed. — 
A case came before the Synod of New 
Jersey, at its late meeting, in which it 
was shown that such was the opposition 
of a large part of the congregation to 
their minister, that for a number of suc- 
cessive Sabbaths the church was locked 
and guarded, and many other like things 
were done before the Presbytery yielded to 
their request to dissolve the pastoral rela- 
tion. They finally did, and the Synod, by 
a large majority, sustained their doings; 
and we have endeavoured to show that they 
did it in accordance with the Constitution 
of our Church. If we are wrong, we shall 
willingly see it pointed out. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHORISTERS’ DEFENCE. 

Messrs. Editors—The attention of our 
‘¢ Quartette” at our last rehearsal on a late 
Saturday evening was called to what we 
consider a most unjust attack made in the 
Presbyterian, headed ‘Irreverent Choirs.” 
Asa member of that popular Institution,” 


I beg the favour of a small space for de- 


fence. You say, ‘Pastors and congrega- 
tions have been sufficiently patient in bear- 
ing with the monopolizing spirit of the end- 
gallery, and with the multitudinous, novel, 
and extraordinary performances from that 


- quarter, to which they have been compelled 


to listen.” Will you pardon me for saying 
this is emphatic, but not true. We do not 
‘inflict’ performances” upon the pas- 
tor and congregation.” Qn the contrary, 
we are employed by them to do the sing- 
ing; and I think you will find it difficult to 
make a plain man believe that those who 
employ us do so to be “inflicted” upon. 
No; we do as they request, and although a 
few persons may pretend to be very much 
shocked, yet they admire our ‘ perform- 
ances” and applaud us when they come off 
well. Moreover, the pastors and congrega- 
tion like these “gems” from the “finest 
musical composers,” which you call novel 
and extraordinary performances.” At the 
‘‘dedicatory vervices” of an organ in a 
fashionable church, I heard the distin- 
guished clergyman say he did not approve 
of allowing the devil to have all the good 
music; and the scope of his remarks went 
to show there was a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in the high quality of music in the 
church ; and as this service was accompa- 
nied by very ornamental singing from the 
‘‘end-gallery,”’ you will agree, I think, 
with me, when I say these “ novel perform- 
ances’”’ are not ‘inflictions.”” Perhaps we 
flatter ourselves, but circumstances justify 
us in the belief that the « end-gallery” 
contributes not slightly to the success of 
the “enterprise.” If you were to see how 
much some of our number are coaxed to go 
from one choir to another, you would be 
convinced that ours is no mean part in the 
public mind, for our “ Prima Donna” has 
just declined an invitation to another choir 
at a considerably higher salary. | 

But you proceed to say, “It is too much 
that to this should be added the systematic 
and habitual desecration of the house’ of 
God, by giggling, whispering, reading, sleep- 
ing, or going out during the sermon, as is 
the custom with not a few members of 
choirs. It is not many Sabbaths since we 
saw several young men in a city choir de- 
liberately retire from the church when the 
second hymn was finished, and remain out 
until towards the close of the sermon, when 
they returned and went through the mock- 
ery of assisting to lead God’s people in the 
final song of praise. Such an open insult 
to the pastor and the house of God is too 
flagrant to be tolerated.” 

This is still more unfair. Of course I 
would not justify the giggling: or whisper- 
ing, for it disturbs the devotions. But I 
presume none of the parties arraigned 
meant any desecration of the house of God. 
These persons were employed to sing, and 
were there, I presume, in obedience to their 
agreement. When I was employed, it was 


simply to sing as ‘‘ Basso,” and I am in my | 
seat at times agreed upon to sing as “ Basso,” | 


whatever our “‘ Impressario” hands me. It 
is immaterial to me whether it be by Han- 
del or Rossini ; I do as I agreed to do. I 
never heard of an “artiste” who contracted 
not to read, or sleep, or remain in any par- 
ticular spot, when his services are not re- 
quired. Then you charge these parties 
with being guilty of the mockery in « as- 
sisting to lead God’s people in the final 
song of praise,’ which is another strange 
perversion of fact. We do not pretend to 
lead the people in worship at all, and there- 


gan does. ° Jt leads the people, but’ you 
1e worship. Neither 
do the people’ think we lead them in wor- 


ship. They would not allow any of tis to doso 


in pray@, without seeing that we were pos- 


sessed of some other ability than eloquence; 
neither would they.allow us to lead them 
in praise, without demanding some other 
ability than a good voice. Not at all. The 
people are there to worship, but it is very 
different with us. We consider the people 
for whom we sing as “ Dissenters.”” None 


of us agree with the « pastor and congrega- 


~ our 


| 


tion” in theology, nor is this expected ; who 
ever saw an. advertisement for a choir- 
singer im which there was any thing said 
of particnlar. views of religion, or indeed of 
any religion at all? I trust that you will 
acquit these = _pastice of such high faults. as 
desecratgpa of the house of God, hy reading, 
or sleepigg,-or absenting themselves during 
those times their services are not needed. 
A word in reply to the correspondent of 
the Boston Traveller, who complained that 
the “‘ singers” were not on hand to attend 
to their ‘‘duties,” in consequence of the 
hour of service having been changed with- 
out their knowledge. I would simply say, 
that if they changed the hour the singers 
should have been consulted or specially 
informed. What right had the pastor to 
presume the choir hears all his notices? 
They do not go to church to hear notices, 
but to sing. Basso. 


i? 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHILDREN’S BENEFICENCE. 


The children of the Sabbath-school be- 
longing to Westminster church, Baltimore, 
have recently sent a donation of $20 to the 
Board of Education, in transmitting which, 
their pastor, the Rev. Cyrus Dickson, wrote 
to the Board the following letter. It has 
been furnished for publication on account 
of the just sentiments believed to be con- 
tained in it concerning juvenile contribu- 
tions to benevolent objects. The cultiva- 
tion of a benevolent spirit in the youth and 
children of the Church is an important 
part of their religious training, and in 
making this early culture, tells with the 
greatest effect on their future usefulness. 
Their contributions should not be confined 
to a single object, but ought to embrace, as 
is here recommended, all the objects which 
occupy the attention of the Church. 


Battimore, Md., Dec. 31, 1857. 


Rev. C. Van Renssevaer, D.D., | 
Cor. Sec. B. Education, 821 Chestnut st., Philad. 


Dear Brother—The Sabbath-school of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, send your Board a dona- 
tion of $20, a part of the Sabbath morning 
collections for all the Boards of our Church. 
A kind note from you would encourage 
them in this first attempt at “well doing” 
for the Board of Education. If we can se- 
cure the proper training of the children of 
day-io habits of benevolence, and espe- 
cially the children of our Church to habits 
of systematic liberality to all our Boards, 
we may hope for a glorious future. 

He who neglects the children will be able 
to do but little for the world. If our Boards 
directed their efforts more to the obtaining 
help from the liberality of children, they 
would be more successful [ imagine. May 
God help and bless you in your times of 
trial. I am most truly and fraternally 
yours, Cyrus Dickson. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A WARNING VOICE. 


Mr. B had always neglected the 
house of God, and spent the Sabbath in 
idleness and profligacy. 

Now he was upon what he thought his 
death-bed, and laboured under conviction 
of sin, and apprehension of the judgment 
to come. As he was thus lying, the cheer- 
ful sound of the church bell struck upon 
his ear, and with a shudder he exclaimed 
to his wife, who was standing by, «O, 
Mary! if I had only gone and heard God’s 
word when I was able; but now J can’t!’ 

That exclamation has sounded upon my 
ear ever since, as though it had come from 
the bottomless pit, prompting me to warn 
those who are neglecting the gospel, that 
the opportunity of hearing it will soon be 
gone. It was a glimmering of the torment 
of the lost. 

Reader, are you thus neglecting the gos- 
pel of Christ? Remember the time may be 
near when you will not be able to hear its 
glad sound. You, too, will send up the 
lamentation, “OQ! if I had only gone and 
heard God’s word when I was able; but 
now I can’t !” 


THE SPEAKING DEAD. 


BY*H, W. LONGFELLOW. 


When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To @ holy, calm delight ; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlour wall, 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door— 
_ The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else'to love me, 

And is now a saint in Heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine; 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine; 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies; 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer 

Soft rebukes in blessing ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, thou oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died. 


CHRISTMAS LESS MERRY IN LONDON THAN USUAL. 
GREAT NBWS FROM INDIA. |; - 


Christmas: on this occasion to us all. : Heavy 
‘Massacre and battle have swept the high hopes 


still wider circle in irreparable affliction. The 
tables, last year surrounded at this 
joyful friends and dearest relatives, will often, 


portance to the diminished gathering. Houses 
full of luxary, ringing with the blythe laugh 
of joeund youth,:and gay with the livery of 
wealth, are now dark, and cold, and joyless. 
Many a tradesman who has this week been ex- 
amining his books.and preparing to issue his 
customers’ bills, thinks ruefully of the probable 
shortcomings and long delays to which he shall 
have to submit, beapep riches have taken to 
themselves their traant wings. Artisans and 
Jabqurers, who habitually lay by a trifle to 
make merry with at Christmas, have of late 


for bare subsistence, and must be content to 
keep it for once, soberly and on ordinary fare. 
And they are the favoured few who can on this 
occasion enjoy this annual feast with their 
usual equanimity and their accustomed ful- 
ness. And yet if this be not merry Christmas 
to many, it is at least to the nation a very 
thankful Christmas, and hearts saddened by 
private griefs are swelled with gratitude to 
God, and with admiring thankfulness to our 
noble army, for the issue of our struggle at 
Lucknow, reported by telegram the day be- 
fore yesterday. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE GOSPEL IN THAT FIELD. 
- The victory is said to be complete, and the 
slaughter on our side very much less than 
might have been expected. Some time must 
elapse before we can hear of the pacification 
of Oude, and there are many other localities 
where law and order will for years be in dan- 
ger of interruption from marauders and rob- 
bers. But we are now in no doubt of an early 
and favourable termination of the principle 
struggle. A month or two will probably 
suffice to bring the affairs of India into such a 
state that measures may at once be taken for 
the re-establishment of our institutions, civil 
and military. And be assured no effort will 
be omitted for taking advantage of the new 
regime in order to the spread of gospel truth 
among the barbarians of our Eastern empire. 

It is to be hoped that sectarian bigotry, on 
the part of some Episcopalians, may not 
awaken unhappy jealousies, tending to mar 
the work. But already certain proceedings in 
London have led to the fear that a design 
exists in some quarters to secure a sort of 
establishment for Episcopacy in India, to the 
exclusion, or, at least, the discouragement of 
every other form of Christianity. The attempt 
to accomplish this would argue great ignorance 
both of the temper of the British people, and 
of the necessities of India. The India House 
was, the day before yesterday, the scene of a 
lively discussion; but the equanimity of the 
Court of Directors was greatly shaken by the 
intimation that Lord Palmerston has declared 
the intention of government to bring in a 
measure for putting an end to the East India 
Company’s rule in the East. They may con- 
tinue to meet, and will do so till their doom 


| is pronounced, but it must now be chiefly for 


the purpose of setting their ill-regulated house 
in order. No prospect more glorious ever 
opened before a civilized people than that 
which now spreads before Britain in the gor- 
geous realms of India. I do not speak of the 
commercial and other material advantages 
which teem in that land of fertility and beauty, 
and are now waiting to be poured forth at the 
call of her new rulers, but of the grand 
triumphs awaiting her Christianity: and, as by 
God’s blessing, we trust no lukewarm spirit 
will check the ardour of the British Churches ; 
so in the spirit of one common faith we hope 
to welcome to our alliance in this great enter- 
prise the hosts of our American brethren, who 
have already joined their forces with ours on 
the same field, and who will enjoy with us all 
the benefits arising from an entirely new order 
of things. The true hearted Christians of 
England are stirring under the influence of 
hopes like these in every direction. 


MAYNOOTH LIKELY TO LOSE GOVERNMENT SUP- 
PORT. 


Returning to home affairs, I may inform 
you that preparations are making, with some 
hope of success, for getting quit of the nation- 
al disgrace under which this country labours, 
by her patronage of the Popish Seminary of 
Maynooth. It is ascertained that Government 
are not unwilling to propose a compromise, 
and to offer the gift of all the buildings, val- 
ued at £150,000, ($750,000, ) with all stipends, 
bursaries, &c., to an amount sufficient for eight 
years’ expenditure at the present rate, in full 
satisfaction of all claims; and on these terms 
to cause the relation between the State and 
Maynooth to cease for ever. A good deal of 
discussion is going on among various classes 
and societies of Christians, as to whether we 
can allow such a measure to go on without 
opposition, and the general conclusion seems 
likely to be one of acquiescence, if not of ap- 
proval. This is important to the success of 
the measure, as it is extremely improbable 
that Lord Palmerston would introduce it if he 
had reason to fear any general and organized 
resistance at Exeter Hall. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that we now see the beginning of 
the end of this abomination. When it is abol- 
ished, there must be no delay in attacking 
other national delinquencies of a similar cha- 
racter. Alas! they are very numerous, and 
will need decision and perseverance on the 
part of all true friends of freedom and the 
gospel. The favourers of Hindoo savages 
murdering and torturing helpless women and 
children, as Irish Romanists, in some cases, 
proved themselves, must be allowed no en- 
couragement in regiments or hospitals from 
the funds of the nation, if British Christians 
can help it. 

BELGIUM AND SARDINIA. 


Your readers, no doubt, are rejoicing with 
us, in the triumph of the liberal party in the 
late elections, both in Belgium and Sardinia; 
and yet, I fear, we must not consider it all 
gain. What unbelief and license grasp from 
Popery, is but an equivocal advantage to 
the Evangelical cause. However, as I have 
already informed our American friends in some 
parts of Belgium at least, there is a decided pro- 
gress among the people, in the right direction. 
Till about twenty-two years ago, a native Bel- 
gian Protestant, I believe, did not exist, except 
in the case of the children of foreigners, or of 


| afew Dutch settlers. Since that period, the 


Word and Spirit of God have made many con- 
verts, and churches have sprung up in various 
quarters. These have obtained their ministers 
generally from Geneva, and in recent instances 
native youths converted from popery, have 
been educated in that fine old Protestant city, 


tions. Many delightful examples may be 
quoted of success, often springing out of the per- 
secutions and proceedings of the priesthood. At 
Nessonvaux, 8 village on the romantic banks 
of the Vesdre, a little flock daring fifteen years 


| bave been accustomed to meet in a hired house 


fitted up for their assemblies. The parish priest 


| lately had sufficient influence over the owner 
to procure their ejectment. This was incon-' 


venient, but by no means fatal to the flock, 
nay, in the end it has turned to the further- 


ance of the gospel. After much trouble, funds 


ssrs. Editors—Christmas will not be merry | 
afflictions have fallen on many of our families. : 


of many. into bloody graves, and the dread | 
tide of commercial ruin has overwhelmed a 


season with | 


if spread at all, present blanks of terrible im- | 


found every shilling of their earnings needed | 


and have returned to take charge of congrega- | 


principal doorway, an open Bile: 
carved in stone, with the legend, “La parole 
de Dieu est la verité,” («The Word of God is 
the Truth,”) attracts the eyes’ of passengers. 
This short bold sermon addreased to all, proved 
too irritating to the priestly persecuter, who 
took it for his text without delay, and began 
his discourse on it with the words, followed by 
suitable illustrations: La parole de Dieu est 
la verité! That, my Christian friends, is a lie 
—4 damnable lie! His hearers were, no doubt, 
edified, but they were only made the more 
anxious to know what the Protestant minister 
—a man greatly respected by the whole neigh- 
bourhood—had to sayin his defence. And, 
as might have been expected, most of the 
priest’s audience found their way out of curi- 
osity to the new ebapel; and I learn, from the 
best source, that from that time, a new revival 
dates its origin. | 
In the late elections, the priests have made 
themselves notorious by, their interference, and 


thé din of the occasion bas been varied by a 


ntroversy maintained with the Synod of the 


00 
Evan$tlical Missionary Church (Presbyterian), 


by the Romish Bishop of Bruges, who has 
foand himself contradicted, and vroved in 
error in matters of fact, to which he had fvol- 
ishly committed himself. He asserte for ex- 
ample, that Protestants make a practice of 
giving money as bribes to procure converts. 
He is challenged for his proofs, but fails to es- 
tablish a single case. He asserts that Pro- 
testants possess no better bible than Turks 
and Pagans, who have only the Koran and the 
Vedas, and that they have no title to the 
name or character of Christians. Then re- 
proaches the Protestant’s answer by the inuo- 
cence and purity of their lives, and the people 
are led by their combative bishop, rather to 
side with those whom he attacks, than with 
himself, 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S EQUIVOCAL PROCEED- 
INGS, 


It would be well if our Protestant Bishops 
in England were as consistent as the Belgian 
prelate just alluded to. What shall we make, 
after all, of the new Bishop of London? We 
have hoped well of him to this hour, and we 
will not readily yield to despair. But surely 
the Broad Church must be very broad, indeed, 
if he isa fair example of its character. He 
heads a noble crusade against the degradation 
of metropolitan low life, by seeking to open 
Exeter Hall for divine service to the humblest 
of the people, and though foiled there by one 
of his own clergy, he goes himself to the low- 
est localities, and preaches wherever he can 
find an audience—now in a church, now in an 
humble school-room. In fact, no man shows 
himself more hearty in the cause of the gospel 
than he. Yet this same Bishop is found hand 
and glove with such men as Maurice, who has 
done more than most men to subvert the gos- 
pel in this country, by the open denial in 
metropolitan pulpits, of the doctrine of the 
atonement; and only last week this) same’ 
Bishop is announced as taking part in a series 
of sermons arranged to be preached in West- 
minster Abbey, along with eleven other digni- 
taries and noted clergymen, not one of whom 
is understood to be evangelical in doctrine or 
in sentiment. Can we defend this? — Is it not 
a course liable to result in much evil, by con- 
founding the minds of simple people, and lead- 
ing that multitude who, in England more than 
any where else, seem to attribute infallibility 
to a bishop, to imagine that there is really no 


‘such thing as doginditic be’ found’; 


fact, that all doctrines have equally a claim to 
be believed and practised. And where are the 
evangelicals of the Church of England while 
this is going on? Quietly pursuing their pa- 
rochial and other duties, no doubt, in their 
several spheres, but quite as quiescent under 
the exhibition now making by their metropoli- 
tan Bishop, as they have long been under the 
unseemly, anti-Protestant proceedings of Hen- 
ry of Exeter and Samuel of Oxford. Once we 
had hope of the laity; but they, too, are desti- 
tute of the spirit of their fathers, and it will 
need a convulsion as startling as that which 
has just taken place in India, to move them 
from their dreamy but uneasy acquiescence in 
things as they are. There is enough of grum- 
bling, but no awaking to action, and in the 
meantime the enemy, who never slumbers, 
threatens to be upon them. ; 


DECISION REGARDING THE CROWN JEWELS. 


The British public have been somewhat 
startled by intelligence that our own Judges 


‘ have decided in a cause, “The King of Han- 


over against Queen Victoria,” in favour of s 
claim to a large proportion of the Crown Jew- 
els, said to be usually worn on State occasions 
by the Queen, put forward by bis Hanoverian 
Majesty, as heir male to William IV., who in- 
herited them from his Hanoverian ancestors. 
While rejoicing in the virtue of our British 
Judges, who did not hesitate to pronounce sen- 
tence even against their sovereign, when her 
claim was illegal, the people of England will 
feel some reluctance to see carried away from 
among them the long cherished ornaments of 
their monarchs. However, the demand does 
not include the most valuable portion of the 
collection, such as St. Edward’s Crown and 
Staff of beaten gold, the ancient Crown of the 
Queen’s Consort, which once sat on the fair 
brow of Anne Boleyn, the Queen’s diadem, 
made for the consort of James II. and richly 
adorned with large diamonds and pearls, a 
very valuable ruby which belonged to the 
Black Prince, and the Koh-i-noor so famed in 
India and now blazing among the regalia in the 
Tower of London. The loss will, however, in- 
clude a valuable portion of what have long 
been looked upon as Crown Jewels, and pro- 
bably the nation will be requested by-and-by 
to contribute to replace them, -which I doubt 
not will be heartily complied with. It is to be 
hoped, that in the coming nuptials of our 
amiable princess there will be no inconveni- 
ence felt, even for a moment, from the want of 
any of those decorations customary on such 
occasions, though our Queen is a lady of too 
good sense to place any undue importance on 
such trifles. 


THE LEVIATHAN. 

The Leviathan is now lying sufficiently near 
the river to have her keel twice every day 
washed by the tide. But still she seems to 
dread a nearer acquaintance with the liquid 
element. New appliances are rapidly com- 
pleting which must accomplish the long looked 
for launch. Brunel is a man of enterprise 
and talent, but he has failed on this occasion 
to appreciate the difficulties to be overcome. 
No wonder! A first experiment on the pro 
perties of matter, under new conditions, no 
man could foretell the probable issue of. This 
has proved to be a case in point. The retard- 
ing effect of friction of iron upon iron under 
great weight, has proved a vast deal greater 
than had been previously imagined, and the 
results, which are now occasioning an expense 
to the Great Eastern Company which bears a 
high proportion to that of the ship itself, will 
be duly chronicled for the information and 
security of all future builders. This individual 
loss will prove a public gain. 

| THE, WEATHER. 

Never did Christmas wear a less formidable 
outward aspect. The thermometer has hardly 
once indicated frost since summer left us. 
The nights are mild, the days generally dry 
and sunny. There is no wintry serenees in 
the grass of our fields, and from the window 
where I write, the rose and the carnation are 
in bright blossom. It is sometimes supposed | 
that weather so open is unfavourable ta health, 
but the returns for this month do not bear out 
this idea. D. 


| 


| 


| 


where she has 


id 


About thitty yéars since, a married douple 
lost their dear and only child. A brother of 
the father wroto‘him s letter of consolation, 
in ‘which he said: “Dearly as you loved 
that little one, your commubdioa with ‘her, 
unless you come to Christ, ia for ever ended; 
you can. never go.” 
Recently the. wife stated that that sentence 
never lost its hold on her mind ‘al she 
found pardon and ror in Christ; and a 
few months after husband publicly 
in naming his neme. 

ntleman visiting a sick neig 
who feared she was | fot 
noticed the interest with which her k 


nurse listened to the conversation, 


hoped it might be bleased: to ‘her,.and oftes 


bore her.to the throve of grate in prayer: 
That nurge. having removed to a 
he heard that.glic was apparently near 
and wrote her at midnight the best spiri 
counsels he could give, 


he learned that she Christ. 
and stated that ‘this at’ mid- 


night was the means of her first abiding 
poor bet godly’ man. totited a young 
woman in the congregation who was evi- 
dently serious, bat -whése: daily employ: 
ment was with those who ridieuled sacred 
things. Supposing he could. gain heer- 
ing im no other way, after secking ; light 
from on high, he wrote her auch religious 
counsel as he thought she needed, and often 
afterwards trembled lest she should have 
been displeased or repelled by it. At 
length, at the weekly prayer-meeting, she 
came to him, and with a heart lowing 
with love to the Saviour, thanked him ‘for 
‘the word in season,” but for which, just 
at pre she might have been ridiculed — 
out er religion, and left to seek: her 
tion in this life. | Tie 


THE SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 


An admirable lecture, entitled “The Si- 
lence of Scripture,’ was recently delivered: 
by the Rev. J. ©. Miller, D.D., to the Youn 
Men’s Christian Association, at Exeter Hall, 
London. He commenced by declaring that 
Scripture was silent, not from any negli- 
gence. or designed omission, but 1D- 
spiration; and proceeded to argue that this 
very silence afforded proof of-the authentic- 
ity of the Bible. Instancing the silence of 
Scripture, he referred to the doubts existing 
respecting the age of'thé world which we in- 
habit, the plurality of worlds, the race of an- 
gels, moral and physical evil, the sovereignty 
of God, and the responsibility of man, the. 
locality of disembodied spirits, the physical 
appearance of Christ, aud his early i , and 
the conception of the Virgin Mary; and con- 
tended that all these questions might have 
been set at rest by the insertion of a few - 
more words into Holy Writ, but that the 
providence of God, foreseeing the error that 
would arise in the world upon these matters, 
had designedly withheld explanations. He 
proceeded to contrast this peculiarity of 
Scripture with the Apocryphal books, and 
the religious books of all systems, showing 
that there was no want of explicitaess in the 
writings of impostors, aad arguing there- 
from the inspiration of Scripture. In con- 
clusion, while he impressed u ry the 

es 


intentional silence of the o red be, 
“wished ther at the same tits “to 


that God and the Saviour, heaven, sin, and 
hell, were revealed in Scripture, and that 
there was no cause to. reveal more. 


Wycliffe’s Version of the New Tes- 
tament. 


At the sale of the late Dean Conybeare’s 
library, by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
two small duodecimo volumes, in manuscript, 
containing the earliest English translation 
of the New Testament, and of the lessons ta- 
taken from the Old Testament, produced the 
l sum of $725, on account of the extreme 
rarity of transcripts of any of our great Re-. 
former’s writings, the reading even of which 
was forbidden by the Constitutions of Arch- 
bishop Arundel,'made in the Convocation 
of Oxford, in 1408. 


TO SAVE SINNERS. 


Christ came to save sinners. Are yous 
sinner? If so, I can tell you, on scriptural 
authority, that Jesus Christ came to save 

ou. 
. Allow me to tell an anecdote which I 
have often told before, because I love to tell 
it. A friend of mine, who has been a cler- 
gyman in Ireland, related it to me himself 
as a veritable narrative. A clergyman of an: 
Irish parish said that ‘‘he went round to 
visit all his parishioners, but,’’ said he, 
‘“‘there was one poor woman in the parish 
who had been an and 
I dared not go to visit her, use I thought 
it would bedeme my position, so I passed 
by. Ah! brother,” said he, “I kaow it was 
an evil pride, or else L should have gone. 
after the chief of sinners, for the care of 
her soul was in some measure committed to. 
my hands.” 

One day he saw her in church, and he 
thought he heard her repeating the re- 
sponses, and fancied he saw the tears rollin 
down her cheek. OQ, how his bowels yearn 
for her soul! He longed to speak with her, 
but he dared not. She came there month 
after month, a constant worshipper, and yet . 
he passed by the door and did not visit her. _ 
At _— one day, she came to the door and 
said : | 


“Sir, I want you;” he then went in, and 
she put out her hand, and taking hold of 
his hand, said: | 

$Q, sir, if your Master had been in this 
village half as long as you have, I am sure 
he would have been to see me, for I am the 
worst sinner in the parish, and therefore I 
want his help the most; but though you 
have not been to see me, I know who has 
said—‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners; of whom I. 
am chief.’” 

Ah! and are not we chief of sinners, too? 
You may never sin as she did, but you have 
sinned. You may not have openly trans- 
gressed as she did, but if God the Spirit be 
at work in your heart, you will be content to 
stand side by side with her, and both of you 
= say at once, “I the chief of sinners 

I have done, but not till I have told you 
the way of salvation. It is written in God’s 
word, “‘ He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved.” Do you ask me what itis. 
to believe? To believe is‘to cast yourselves 
simply and wholly on the blood of. Christ 
for salvation. I know of no better utter- 
ance than this, 

** Nothi in my hands I bring; ios 
Simply to the cross cling.” 

God of his grace help you to say this. 


~ ate 


Gellert seid, in his last momenta, “Only 
repost to me the name of my Redeemer ;_ 
when I speak or hear it, I feel strength and 


joyfulness within me.” On the morning’ 


of his death, Dr. Chapin said, “Tt 
if ieaven had come ‘down to earth:” His 


| final words were, “Sweet reposé in heaven.” 
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(ply was; ist ‘going very fast, bat tos) For the Presbyterian. ‘who do not concur in the call, &c.; and will | fore aré not guilty'of'mockery. Iam aware | our Londen Correspondent. , have been gathered, and neat chapel built in GOOD DONE BY LETTERS, .. 4 
the Presbytery now violate the Constitution, that the singing is used by the people for t public! fo raliread | | 
if they hear the statement or a of | worship, but that is nothing to us. We do | Lonpon, December 25th, 1857 | 
minority? Wethink not. Well, after | not furnish: worship any more than the or- ‘ | 
| | all this is done, section 9 directs—‘ The 
1 ‘ Messrs. Editors—Will you allow a word | call, thus prepared, shall be presented to | 
z the Presbytery under whose care the person 
2 called shall be, that if the Presbytery think | 
ne it expedient to present the call to him, it may 
be accordingly presented,’ &. Here the 
es power to withhold the call is explicitly re- 
i cognized. Nay, more. If the minority in 
a any way convince the Presbytery that it 5 
| would greatly injure that Church if he were 
: settled over them, they are bound to say to i 
; that congregation and minister, though both 
a desire this installation, i¢ must not be. 
| 
| 
aN 
| 
| 
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World... will, probably, be 
Rosse. A Novrrative.. By. Anna Clara 
sathor of .« Autobiography of an. Ac- 
Mac. Boston, 1867, Ticknor & 
60 ‘Der’ literary profactions is their 
to Op tbe stege,, The material for 
Whilet' willbe, reed with interest, we fear it will 
ey desirable kind of life, end around the 


Medtre! genetal.” 


a sented’: Worn. With Designs by A. 
2 Hoppin. New York, 1858, Rudd § Carleton. 
This is 2 the ms- 

t style 


Thie morous, satire in. rh 
trimonial rel ib pas 
of ty pograph frend ly lustrated. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


_ We have 'rectival from se B. 
& Philadelphia, the Js e 
North Medica-Ubicurgicat Review, edited 
by Dré: Grosd arid Richardson. The contents ‘pre- 
sent the : fruits of emjmenttelent,end large practical | 
experience on polite connected with the progress 
of medica] science. To the pro- 
blication must be invaluable. 
Yourhal of Prison Discipline for 
discusses ¥ topics as. to the management of | 
prisons and prisoners, and the proper treatment of 
crime,in which the public.atlarge have a decp in- 
4 terest. The ability.and. good. sense which charac- 
terize this periodical should commend its views to 
F the favoucable of, all. connected. with 
all whoiare concertied for the ‘public weal. 
We regret to ste that the publication of Littell’s 
Panorama is su for the present. The pub- 
lishere. aay they are’ not willing to have any other 
on hand these hard times than the Living 
Age.’ The January number of the Panorama, which 
| the fast for the present, contains a rich variety, 
fly from foreign periodicals, 
: The. Charleston. Medical Journal, edited by J. 
Dickson Bruns, M.D., is a very valuable periodical, 
especially in reference to Southern diseases and 
. The January number contains two arti- 
cles‘on Yellow Fever, a very interesting discussion 
of Medical Ethics, and a variety of other matter, 
and‘is embellished with ‘a fine portrait of Dr. J. K. 


fitchell of Philadelphis. | 
_ ‘The. Mercersburg Review for January contains 
the following articles—1.. ‘The Efficacy of Baptism. 
2. Conservatism. 


» J of: Colleges. 3. Reformed Dog- 
matics, from the German of the Rev. Dr. Ebrard. 
4, Laying on of Hends. 5. The Lord’s Supper. 
6,. Science for Domestic Purposes. 7. Recent Pub- 
lication, “In the first article the views presented in 
the P Review, which excited no little at- 
téntion, ar@ discussed. The writer, of course, 
fhiinke that Presbyterians underrate baptism, and 
that, in, its application to infants, they are in the 
dark es to what they themselves believe, or should 
inculcate. 


_and present state 


BLANK FORMS; 
«OR, HELPS TO THE UNINITIATED. 
. There will be a sale of fancy articles on 
Wednesday next, in the vestry of the —— 
church, to continue through the day and 
evening; the-proceeds to be applied to the 
purchase of a sofa for the pulpit. It is 
expected that ‘the pastor will make an inter- 
6ating address, and that the Misses —— will 
sing, at intervals, a few of their celebrated 
songs. Let us all turn out, and help the 
ladies id their worthy enterprise. © 
Rey. having laboured 
seven months with great acceptance, as 
pastor of a church in ——, last Sabbath 
preached his farewell discourse. There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the house, so deeply 
were all affected by the ruptures of ties 
which had been so long acquiring strength. 
After the sermon, commendatory resolations 
were passed, and ordered to be published in 
three papers. A little girl then stepped 
firwita, atid, in behalf of the pew-holders, | 
with a neat. address, presented to the retir- 
ing pastor @ silver tooth-pick, and the re- 
cipient, with evident emotion, responded in 
an eloquent. manner. It was an occasion 
- not soon to be forgotten. 

It is expected that the Rev. 
will receive a call from the eburch in 
He ched there last Sabbath, and made 
the happiest impression. That church does- 
well to “* covet earnestly the best gifts.” 

‘ The Rev. Dr. having recently 
returned from his oo smart will, next 
Sabbath evéning, in his own pulpit, give an 
account of s in London, 
and as an illustration, will exhibit two or 
three ragged boys, similar to those which 
he saw in the school near the famous “ Coal 
Hole.” Tickets to the lecture, five cents, 
for the benefit of the Sabbath-school. 

The Rev. —— will, next Lord’s 
day evening, entertain the public with a 
graphic sketch of his late excursion in 
‘John Brown’s Tract,’ Northern New 
York. By the advice of his physician, he 
accompanied a hunting party into the depths 
of that wonderful forest, and his narrative 
will doubtless be very interesting. He will 
exhibit. the. skin of a wolf which he shot, 
and the club with which he killed an 
unknown animal. Come early, if you want 
a good seat. 

The Rev. Dr. —— will preach in his 

own place to-morrow morning, and admin- 
ister the ordinance of baptism to per- 
sons, all recent converts, the oldest of whom 
is —— years, and the youngest ——. The 
choir, under the direction of that distin- 
guished vocalist, Mr. ——, will sing two 
select pieces, and Mr. will give a 
fantasia on the organ. The public are 

invited. i 

The Rev. Mr. , late a missionary in 
Asia, will preach to-morrow evening, in the 

After a gospel sermon, he 
will put on the costume of the tribe among 
whom he has laboured, and sing one of their 
national songs. ‘Tickets ten cents, for his 
mission. 

The Anniversary of the ——— Sabbath- 
school will be held next Sabbath evening. 
Several weeks have been devoted to pre- 
paration, and a rich entertainment is ex- 

ted. The services will be prayers, read- 
ing the Scriptures, the Secretary’s report, 
singing, addresses, dialogues in costume, 
a mock wedding. Miss will pre- 
side at the piano. A collection will be 
taken.to-pay the expense of the decorations. 
. The ies’ Mitten Society will hold a 
basaar next week, commencing on Monday, 
ia. —— Hall, the avails to be appropriated 
to the purchase of mittens for poor children. 


Many of ur first ladies are engaged in the 
| eelé-danying enterprise. A large varicty of 


curious articles will be for sale, and every 

ete who purchases a dollar’s worth, will be 

entitled to.an ice cream... There will be an 

address: by some: clergyman every evening \ 
except Friday, when there will be exhibi 

an. ald folk’s party, a genuine take-off of the 

elden time. Remember the poor bare- 


TROUBLES. 


smallest and slightest impediments 
are annéying, and 


# Mice i 


4-Thoagh the echoes all are voiceless, 

the steps that come and go, 

Every step, however noiseless, 

footprint im the snow; 
And each print, although ’tis voiceless, 

_ «i Tells ite story to the snow. 

manbood—pleasure, pain— 

Some, whom’ cares overladen, | 

Some, whom care hath sought in vain— 

- Steps:of manhood, youth and maiden, 

Care will follow no? in vain. 


Yonder prints, all bleared—uneven— 
_ Mark some weary pilgrim’s shoon! 
After all bis sins forgiven, 

__ May the grave accept him soon! 

He whose steps seem so uneven, 
May the grave accept him soon! 


- There are foot-marks, hard and rigid, 
| "From their pressure we may know 
.. One, whose heart, as winter frigid, 
Melts not at another's woe. 
beware! Wrong, howe’er rigid, 
Right will overtake with woe. 
‘There an impress, neatand slender, 
- Shows where some fair girl hath passed, 
- God, o’erwatch a thing so tender! 
_, Angels, shield ber from the blast! 
_ Heart so frail, and form so slender, 
Needs be shielded from the blast. 


Ikere a naked foot seems creeping, 
Plainly marked each Tittle toe; 
‘. [fas some mad-cap child been leaping _ 
From the window, in the snow ? 

Out! some beggar’s brat is creeping, 
| Creeping, shivering, through the snow. 


| While, with whoop and shout bewild’ring, 
'' Chasing, racing down the street, 
Here a bunch of merry children 
Leave the marks of dancing feet. 
To that barefoot child, bewild’ring 
Are those marks of dancing feet! 


Thus upon the prospect dreary, 
Like the child of long ago, 


I could gaze for hours, unweary, 
Counting footprints in the snow ; 

Musing o’er the prospect dreary, 
Reading footprints in the snow. 


In them lies no unwise moral— 
Footprints in the melting snow! 

With the soft snow do not quarrel, 
But a little while—’twill go. 

Meanwhile, all may find a moral, 
Reading footprints in the snow. 


Calculation and Memory. 


William Lawson, teacher of mathematics 
in Edinburgh, who died in 1757, when em- 
ployed about twenty years before his death 
as preceptor to the sons of a gentleman, 
was induced by his employer to undertake 
an extraordinary piece of mental calcula- 
tion. Upon a wager laid by his patron, 
that the numbers from ~1 to 40 inclusive 
could, by memory alone, be multiplied con- 
tinually—that is, 1 multiplied by 2; the 
product then arising, 2, by 3; the next 
product, 6, by 4; the next, 24, by 5; and 
so on, 40 being the last multiplier—Mr 
Lawson was, with reluctance, 
upon to attempt the task. He began it 
next morning at seven o'clock, taught his 
pupils their Latin lessons in the forenoon 
as usual, had finished the operation by six 
in the evening, and then told the last pro- 
duct to the gentleman who had laid the 
wager; which they took down in writing, 
aking a line of forty-eight figures, and 
found to-be just. The shortness of the 
time rendered the work the more difficult, 
as each multiplication was in its turn so far 
to be forgotten as not te interfere with those 
that succeeded. When the operation was 
over, he could perceive his veins to start, 
like a man in a nervous fever; the three 
following nights he dreamed constantly of 
numbers; and he was often heard to say 
that no inducement would ever again en- 
gage him in a like attempt. A fair copy 
of the whole operation, attested by the sub- 
scriptions of three gentlemen, parties in the 
wager, was put into a frame with glass, 
and hung up in the patron’s dining-room.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


Walking Indicative of Character. 


Fowler says: A short and quick step in- 
dicates a brisk and active, but rather con- 
tracted mind, whereas those who take long 
steps generally have long heads. Those 
who sluf or draw their heels, drag and drawl 
in ti while those who walk with 
a springing, bounding step, abound in men- 
tal snap and spring. Those whose walk is 
mincing, affected, and artificial, rarely, if 
ever, accomplish much; whereas those who 
walk carelessly, that is, naturally, are just 
what they appear to be, and put on nothing 
for outside show. Those who in walking, 
roll from side to side, lack directness of 
character, and side every way, according to 
circumstances. In short, every individual 
has his own peculiar mode of moving, which 
exactly accords with his mental character, 
so that, so far as you can see such modes, 
you can decipher such outline of character. 


The Arabs—the “Dakheel.”? 


The ‘‘Dakheel” is another institution 
devised to prevent the effusion of blood, 
and probably no less ancient than the 
“Thar.” The law of ‘“‘Dakheel”’ is, that if 
@ person in any actual danger from ancther 
can touch a third Arab, though he be the 
aggressor’s nearest relation, or even anything 
which he holds in his hands, or with which 
his body or clothes may be in contact, or if 
he can hit him with a stone or club, or if 
he can reach him by spitting at him, cryin 
out at the same time, “‘I am chy protected, 
the person so addressed is bound to defend 


those who have eaten or slept under the 
tent of an Arab, or have broken bread with 
him. 

Amongst the great tribes of the desert 
the law of ‘Dakheel” is religiously res- 
pected. To infringe it, under anggircum- 
stances, and to betray a guest, brings dis- 
hononr, not only upon the guilty individual, 
but upon the tribe of which he isa mem- 
ber, and from which he is consequently 
often expelled. Many instances could be 
related of the noble generosity and courage 
displayed by the Bedouins in pretence 
those who had sought refuge in their tents 
from powerful neighbours. In former days 
even Turkish governors respected a custom, 
to the observance of which they frequently 
owed their own safety, as they constantly 
took refuge amongst the wild tribes of the 
desert from the jealous suspicion and wrath 
of the Sultan. Contact with Turks and 
Egyptians has, however, corrupted the mor- 
ality of many Arab tribes, and some of the 
Bedouins deserve the reproach of having 
broken the ‘‘Dakheel.”” In some tribes in 
the south of Babylonia, it is the custom for 
an Arab to cut with a knife his mark upon 
the stick of a he 

ect, uently after having tirst robbed 
ithe ttick so notched will serve as a 
protection to the bearer as long as he con- 
tinues in the same-tribe, and even, on some 
occasions, if he should find himself in an- 
other in friendly alliance with it. — 

The institations we have described pre- 
vent the Bedouins from being a blood- 
thirsty race. Wars have been frequent! 


for thirty years amongst tribes wi 
little bloodshed, not more t thirty or 


forty men being slain on both sides. Their 


an vet tire the eyes, 80 do little affairs most | 


‘arms are not indeed such as would’ cause 


| much 


him. ‘The same protection is granted to. 


Few. real: Bedouins. use 


gaps; they usually fight with the sword 


and spear, which 
truly fit for warriors.” 


Ger weapons 
and some of the nomade tribes, inhabiting 


| the borders. of the desert, however, have | 
match-locks, and the use of fire-arms is | 


Things at S¢bastepol. 
An American, writing from Sebastopol, 
under date of November 30th, says: 

» “Tf you please, just cast your eye around 
upon the magnificent ruins. Yonder is the 
broken site of the once proud Malakoff, 
encompassed by one vast graveyard, where 
more than two hundred thousand poor fel- 
lows lie beyond the reach of human misery. 
Pass down into that deep valley, which, 
during the war, was called the Valley of 
Death. Ascend the next hill, and you are 
in the Redan, where fourteen thousand 
dead bodies lay the morning after the bat- 
tle. I think I have never seen a place 
that afforded a richer scene for photographic 
views than the ruined city of Sebastopol 
ents. 

_ “There are many, perhaps, who sup- 
pose, from what they have read of Kus- 
sia, that the manners, customs, and sccial 
society of the Russians would be far from 


| agreeable to.an American; bat such is not 


the fact; for in no country that I have ever 
visited have I seen more politeness and 
refinement than exists in the respectable 
circles of Sebastopol. Although there are 
many points where etiquette differs from 
ours, yet, rather than diminishing, it adds 
to the sociability of the company. | 
For instance, it might possibly shock 
the sensibilities of an American lady to be 
told that, during the recess of a ball, the 
ladies retire to their apartment, (where no 
gentleman dares enter,) light their paper 
Cigars, smoke away, and chat most’merrily. 
Also, at the dinner table, after the dessert, 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, smoke their 
cigars and take their glass of wine, and 
while the smoke is curling up, their beauti- 
ful black eyes shine with additional lustre. 
Of course, there are many little comforts 


| which we have been used to at home, which 


cannot be obtained here. Yet, during the 
‘summer, we have foment every species of 

the finest fruit, and‘in the winter plenty of 
game, and most excellent meats. The 
Crimean climate is lovely during the entire 
year. We have no money panics bere—no 
suspending banks. All we require is a few 


far happier than many of the upper tens of 
Boston or New York.” 


Visitors vs. Health. 


The inconsiderateness of persons who call 
for advice, or merely in a friendly way, in 
keeping one at the door, exposed to uncere- 
monious breezes, which fairly riddle the 
frame of the host, while the visitors, wrapped 
in warm garments, have apparently no sus- 
picion of the downright physical injury they 
are inflicting upon him, is the crying evil 
we would inveigh against. It is a thought- 
less act; but all such acts become discour- 
teous and selfish, when looked at in the 
light of their results. We do not hesitate 
to say, that no true gentleman or lady will 
ever be guilty of such an infliction upon a 
friend; and those who are exposed to the 
abuse should resolutely decline immolation 
upon the altar of a forced and quasi polite- 
ness. They should say, ‘‘ My friend, if 
you are my friend, pray come in again, and 
stand within the door, or sit in the parlour, 
if you have forgotten any thing important 
which you had to say; but don’t expose me 
to bronchitis, rheumatism, neuralgia, e¢ id 
omne, standing thus in my house-gear, to 
hear you prate from the midst of your furs, 
shawls, wrappers, &c.; it is really ‘too 
— 

A little reflection on this matter will 
surely soon rectify the abuse; for one, we 
mean to rebel lustily against being sacrificed 
in this truculent fashion. Hear a corres- 
pondent :—‘“T sincerely wish you could 
diffuse your ideas about the hygiene of 
winter days, and make people see their 
practical wisdom. I will be glad if you will 
extend your remarks to the hygiene of 
morning and other calls. I refer to the 
custom of calling at the door frequently— 
at mine at Jeast—summoning me there, on 
some cold, blustering, raw days—the east 
wind blowing great guns—when, emerging 
out of a warm room, the callers wrapped in 
cloaks and furs, I with nothing on except 
my ordinary house attire—yet 1 must stand, 
first for them to say afew words (italics our 


It is our belief that clergymen and pby- 
sicians are peculiarly exposed to the dan- 
gerous risks above described; their door- 
bells being illustrations of ‘perpetual mo- 
tion,” if not in the way of summoning them 
to render professional aid, yet to answer the 
calls of charity.— Boston Med. Jour. 


The Indians at the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


On Monday morning, 4th inst. about twen- 
ty of the Indian chiefs and warriors now in 
the city visited the Smithsonian [nstitute, 
and were conducted through the various 
departments, where they evinced their sur- 
prise and delight, after their wild fashion. 
In the picture gallery (Stanley’s Indian 
paintings) they were particularly interested 
by the representation of a war-dance around 
two captives—a woman and child. They 
were much disappointed at not finding por- 
traits of any of their own tribes in the gal- 
lery. 

In the apparatus-room, a number of them 
were induced to join hands, and a severe 
galvanic shock was given them. Some of 
them gave vent to the significant ‘ Ugh!” 
indicating their surprise, and turned fiercely 
about to discover the person they supposed 
had struck them; others rubbed their arms 
and elbows, and, from the general talk in 
their own language, one would suppose they 
had entered upon a scientific discussion of 
the nature of the singular manifestation. 

Afterwards several of them took shocks 
singly, and it was curious to witness the 
grim determination with which these stoics 
of the wilderness undertook to assume that 
air of impassiveness which tradition asserts 
they maintain when undergoing torture as 
captives. But it was no go; they had to 
knuckle to science, and, as one after another 
of the astonished braves was doubled up, 
tumbled upon his knees, and knocked into 
a heap generally by the powerful battery, 
he was saluted by most uproarious jeers 
and laughter by his fellows. 

Some of the party mounted the high north 
tower of the Institute; but when at the top, 

only one of them could be prevailed upon 

to approach the edge and look down the 
dizzy height—most of them squatting down 
as soon as they reached the summit. 

One of them was observed placing small 
pieces of tobacco on the parapet. The in- 
terpreter explained that this was intended 
as an offering to the Great Spirit, as the 
Indians believed that at this height they 
were nearer the Deity than they Fad ever 
been before, and accordingly improved the 
opportunity to pay their ——. 

On descending, the Indians had a grand 
war dance, with singing, in the lecture- 
room, and shortly after concluded this visit, 
most interesting to both the Indians and 
the “pale faces” present.— Wash. Star.j 


Epitaph. 

A beautiful inscription, it is said, may 
be found in an Italian graveyard : 

‘‘Here lies Etella; who transported a 


large fortune to heaven in acts of charity; 
and has gonc thither to enjoy it.” 


Christian Soldiers the Men for the: 


ihe London Daily News thus refers to 
| ia that God-fearing, 


the thing itself, of which the formal creed 


roubles and a handful of copecs, and we are 


@ mere panic-haunted, and, in a moral] sense, 


own), which takes about half an hour,” &c. 


THE) PRESBY 


neral Havelock :—“We shall not be 
shamed to confess that to our minds a still 
more hopefal assurance of sustaining power 
under the difficulties 
upon’ our gallant countrymen in the Kast, 
‘x od-foari Christi- 
anity, which is well known in India to dis- 
tinguish many of the most eminent men to 
whom the safety of the Indian empire is 
now entrusted. We shall not be suspected 
of any partiality for Puritanism. But for 


is the mere outward expression—for that 
stern spirit of self-denial—that habitual 
reference to loftier motives and eternal sanc- 
tions which, under the various names of 
Stoicism, Asceticism and Puritanism, has, 
in different stages of society, animated with 
a kindred spirit some of the bravest and 
best of the sons of men—for this spirit we 
have an eminent respect, especially in times 
of difficulty and danger. We implicitly be- 
lieve that none fear men less than those who 
fear God most. No soldiers have ever 
shown themselves more invincible than 
those who can pray as well as fight; nor 
have any swords proved more resistless than 
those wielded by the right hands that know 
their way through dog’s-eared Bibles. There 
is no wystery about the matter. He who 
lives for another world is not careful to win 
or keep this. We need only instance the 
gallant Havelock, a man whose character 
for courage and ability is not more firmly 
fixed among his colleagues than his reputa- 
tion for his ‘most decided views,’ in the 
Low Church sense of that phrase, is current 
in Anglo-India society. This is evidently. 
a Christian warrior of the right breed—a. 
man of cool head and resolute heart, who 
has learnt that the religion of war is to strike 
home and hard with asingle eye to Godand 
his country.” 


Remorse as an Executioner. 


Mr. De Quincey, in one of the volumes 
of his literary reminiscences, thus speaks of 
a ducl between Colonel Montgomery and 
Captain Macnamara: 

‘The Colonel, as is well known, a very 
elegant and generous young map, fell; and 
Captain Macnamara had thenceforward a 
worm at his heart, whose gnawings never 
died. He was a post-captain; and my 
brother afterwards sailed with him in quali- 
ty of midshipman. From him I have often 
heard affecting instances of the degree in 
which the pangs of remorse had availed to 
make one of the bravest men in the service 


almost a paralytic wreck. He, that whilst 
his hand was unstained with blood, would 
have faced an army of fiends in discharge 
of his duty, now fancied danger in every 
common rocking of a boat; he made him.- | 
self, at times, the subject of laughter at the 
messes of the junior and more thoughtless 
officers; and his hand, whenever he had 
occasion to handle the spy-glass, shook (to 
use the common image) or rather shivered, 
like an aspen tree.” 

We find a still more striking instance in 
a treatise by Mr. Guillon: 

“The Chevalier de S had been en- 
gaged in seventeen ‘affairs of honour,’ in 
each of which his adversary fell. But the 
images of his murdered rivals began to haunt 
him night and day; and at length he fancied 
he heard nothing but the wailings and up- 
braidings of seventeen families—one de- 
manding a father, another a son, another a 
brother, another a husband, &c. Harassed 
by these imaginary followers, he incarcera- 
ted himself in the monastery of La Trappe; 
but the French Revolution threw open this 
asylum, and turned the Chevalier once more 
into the world. He was now no longer able 
to bear the remorse of his own conscience, 
or, as he imagined, the sight of seventeen 
murdered men, and therefore put himself tg 
death. It is evident that the insanity was 
the consequence of the remorse, and the 
cause of the suicide.” 

Conscience, in fact, has the functions of 
an executioner, as well as of a judge. He 
who sins, finds afterwards in the remorse of 
his soul, or the wretchedness of his body, 
the penalty of his transgression. Do we 
not find in this a strong proof that there is 
the power of law executing vested in Him 
who made the conscience, as well as the power 
of law making? ‘He that made the ear, 
shall he not hear: He that made the eye, 
shall he not see???’ HE THAT MADE THE 
CONSCIENCE, SHALL HE NOT JUDGE AND 
PUNISH !—JLpiscopal Recorder. 


The Weather. 


When you wish to know what the wea- 
ther is to be, go out and select the smallest 
cloud you see, keep your eye upon it; and 
if it decreases and disappears, it shows a 
state of the air that is sure to be followed 
by fair weather; but if it increases in size, 
you may as well take your great coat with 
you if you are going from home, for falling 
weather will not be far off. The reason is 
this: When the air is becoming charged 
with electricity, you will see every cloud 
attracting all less ones towards it, till it 
gathers into a shower. And-on the con- 
trary, when the fluid is passing off or diffus- 
ing itself, even a large cloud will be seen 
breaking to pieces, and dissolving. 


- 


Look not upon the Wine. 


The fate of the gifted Haskell, of Ten- 
néssee, should be a warning to all young 
men; he passed through Louisville last 
week, in charge of friends, on his way to 
the Lunatic Asylum at Lexington. While 
on the Frankfort cars he arose, and in the 
most eloquent and pathetic terms appealed 
to the gallant Kentuckians, among whom 
he was, to protect him from the relentless 
enemies he imagined were pursuing him. 
He became so excited and violent that his 
friends were forced to confine him. The 
career of this gifted but unfortunate son of 
genius should be known for the lessons ‘ 
which it teaches. From his earliest boy- 
hood, says the Nashfield Banner, he has 
shown himself possessed of the highest 
order of talent. While at college he dis- 
tinguished himself as a poet and an orator. 
His graduating speech is spoken of by those 
who heard it, as worthy of the immortal 
Prentiss in his palmiest days. He served 
his country on the battle-field and in the 
halls of Congress. It was his residence at 
Washington that confirmed upon him those 
unfortunate habits which finally blasted his 
intellect. 

He at one time broke the fiery serpent 
from his hands and dashed it to the earth. 
To make his own reformation complete, and 
aid in lifting up others who had falien, like 
himself, he went through the state lecturing 
on temperance. The tour was an eminent- 
ly successful and briiliant one, his lectures 
being fully equal to those of Gough, whose 
eloquence has electrified thousands in this 
country and in England. But his old hab- 
its gained the mastery of him again, and his 
subsequent life has been but a fearful strug- 
gle between his appetites and his ambition 
—a struggle in which it must be confessed 
his appetites have generally triumphed. So 
great, indeed, was his craving for artificial 
stimulants, that even while delivering his 
temperance lectures, he made use of drugs, 
sufficient in quantity and potency to burn 
out the vitals of an ordinary man. There 
was no subject, whether ancient or modern, 
grave or gay, upon which he did not con- 
verse with fluency and eloquence. He 

with the most careless ease, from the 
profoundest disquisition upon the doctrines 
of the Bible, the religion of Confucius, or 
the Baconian philosophy, to the lightest 


~~~ Rules for Growing Old, 

At the late commencement of Yale Col- 
legé, the Rev. Daniel Waldo, as the oldest 
eo present, (of the class of 1788, 

aus. closed a speech to the assembl 

Alumni: | 

I am now an old man. I have seen near- 
ly a century. Do you want to know how to 
grow old slowly and. happily? Let me tell 
you. Always eat slowly—masticate well. 
Go to your food, to your rest, to your occu- 
pations, smiling. Keep a good nature and 
a soft temper everywhere. Never give way 
to anger. A violent tempest of passion 
tears down the constitution more than a ty- 
phus fever. Cultivate a good memory, and 
to do this you must always be communica- 
tive; repeat what you have read; talk about 
it. Dr. Johnson’s great memory was owing 
to his communicativeness. You, young 
meh, who are just leaving college, let me 
advise you to choose a profession in which 
you can exercise your talent the best, and 
at the same time be honest. The best pro- 
fession is the ministry of the gospel. If you 
have not talents enough to be a minister, be 
a lawyer—but be an honest lawyer. Pope’s 
line should be altered to read: 


« An honest lawyer is the noblest work of God.” 
[ Examiner. 


A Courageous Old Woman, 


_ Her cow had strayed, and was nowhere 
to be found in her usual pastures. This 
gave the good dame considerable anxiety. 
At last she determined to search for her in 
the higher valleys. Leaving her cottage 
early one morning, she rambled on for 
several hours, and at length found herself 
far up on the Taganai, without coming upon 
any traces of the fugitive. This was very 
disheartening—=still she would not give up 
her search. The valley she had entered 
upon was thickly wooded with pines in 
many parts; in others there were fine open 
glades, with clumps of bushes and shrubs, 
and among these she wended her way from 
one little plot of grass to another. At last 
she spied the well known dark brown hide 
through some bushes. The old woman 
thought of the many hours she had been 
searching for the truant; and stealing softly 
on, determined to give her sufficient chas- 
tisement. When within reach of her bir- 
chen staff, the blows fell fast. Up sprang 
the animal and turned sharp round, when, 
to the dame’s horror, she saw a large brown 
bear. The two stood staring at each other, 
apparently with equal astonishment and 
apprehension, when Bruin, seized with a 
sudden panic, turned tail and bolted.— 
Atkinson’s Oriental and Western Sibcria. 


A Ticket for Heaven. 


The ‘Society of Jesus,” for a sufficient 
consideration used formerly, and doubtless 
still continues, to issue corporate promissory 
notes, guaranteeing earthly happiness and 
final salvation to the holder, and agreeing 
to defend his title against all claims and 
opponents whatsoever. The following is a 
copy of a document of this kind preserved 
in the British Museum. It is asserted that 
the infamous Louis XIV. possessed one of 
these gencral commutation tickets. 

‘‘We, undersigned, priests and true eccle- 
siastics, attest and promise that our Society, 
which has full powers, takes Hippolyte 
Breem, jurist, under its protection, and pro- 
mises to defend him against all infernal 
power that might injure his person, soul, 
goods, or anything which he possesses, in 
faith of which we pledge the authority of 
His Highness the Prince, our founder, in 
order that the said Hippolyte Bram shall 
be presented by him to to the blessed chief 
of the Apostles with as much faithfulness 
and punctuality as our Society pledges by 
the present document. _ 

‘“‘ Signed and sealed with the seal of the 
Society. Francois de Seelin, rector of the 
Society of Jesus; Francois de Surhon, priest 
of the Society of Jesus; Petit de Poyn, 
priest of the Society of Jesus.” | 


GARDEN. 


How ocAN SettTina Hens BE TAUGHT 
TO ForsaKE THE LAzy Hasit?—Make a 
small open pen, of laths, or some similar 
material, in one corner of your hen-house, 
about eight inches wide, and of any con- 
venient length and height. Let one of the 
laths or slats be so secured that it may be 
easily taken out, or moved one side, so that 
a hen may be conveniently passed into or 
taken out of the pen. On the bottom of 
this pen, and running lengthwise through 
it, set up a couple of laths on edge, and 
fasten them about the same distance from 
each other, and from the sides of the pen. 
Run a small perch across the pen, and the 
work is done. When a hen wishes to set, 
put her in there. She will soon find that 
she can walk leisurely upon the floor, or 
roost comfortably upon the perch, but she 
can’t set without “‘riding on a rail,” and 
that, they seem to think, isn’t decorous. 
The length of time for which they have to 
be confined will vary somewhat, and in ob- 
stinate cases it may be necessary to put a 
few pegs or tacks into the edges of the laths. 
— Genesee Farmer. 


CHarina Horses.—Chafing is the con- 
tinued friction of some portion of the har- 
ness against some part or parts of the body, 
which eventually causes excoriation. Ma- 
ny circumstances operate to cause chafing 
ot the neck by the collar—namely, the col- 
lar may be too large or too small, or protu- 
berances may occur on it; the animal may 
be driven with a bit which inflicts pain, 
causing him to throw his head and writhe 
his neck from side to side; or, with a bear- 
ing rein which holds his head in an unna- 
tural or almost stationary position, in which 
case the muscles of the neck cannot come 
fully into play, and therefore the movement 
of the collar backwards and forwards in the 
same place is facilitated; or with one trace 
‘longer than the other; or from the harness 
-on one side being situated higher up on the 
collar than on the opposite side, thus mak- 
ing the animal work unevenly, or nearly 
entirely on one side. The above causes 
may be aggravated by constitutional ones, 
from the too emaciated or too plethoric con- 
dition of the animal, the latter oftentimes 
caused by over-feeding with corn, (beans in 
particular are bad, as many horses are un- 
able to take them in small quantities with- 
out being affected with some malady, ) often 
causing an inflammatory and congested state 
of the vessels of the skin, thus rendering it 
susceptible of being excoriated by friction. 

Modes of Cure.—lIn the first two cases 
mentioned above, it will be easy to have 
the collar altered to fit the animal’s neck. 
A collar should fit the neck exactly—it 
should be neither too large or too small; 
if protuberances exist upon it, the removal 
of the stuffing, and rendering the leather 
formerly above it smooth and level, will 
remedy this defect. But if after a careful 
examination the collar is found to be neither 
too large nor too small, and perfectly level, 
and still the animal chafes, we must look 
to the other causes mentioned above; but 
if we still fail to detect anything out of 
place in the arrangement of the harness, 
then at the place on the collar which comes 
in contact with the chafed part of the ani- 
mal’s neck, remove some of the stuffing, 
leaving a hollow in the leather, so that it 
may be impossible for the collar to touch 
that part. But sometimes, from no appar- 
ent cause, chafing will continue; when it is 
better to have recourse to a false collar—a 
plain piece of leather placed under the com- 
mon collar (any saddler will explain its for- 
mation, &c.) It should be secured to the 
harness above and below, so as to prevent 


literature of the day. 


its sticking to the collar, and so moving with 


it during locomotion. The following is also 
highly recommended:—Take a common 
it sixpenny- ; 
shake the bottle well five or six times the 
day you make it, — always before using ;) 
let the part be well sponged with cold water, 
and then the mixture well sopped in with 
the hand. 


Srorina Ruta Bacas.—These roots 
heat easily, and they require most thorough 
ventilation. Next, to be kept as cool as 
practicable, without little frost 
will not hurt them if thawed very gradually. 
If stored ina cellar, they must not be placed 
on the bottom of the cellar, but kept a foot 
above, on a coarse wooden grate, which may 
be made of rails. This will admit air freely. 
If heated, they become pithy and compara- 
tively worthless. If kept out doors, they 
should be placed in ridges, not over three 
feet wide, and as steep as they will pile, 
and as longas convenient. Cover well with 
straw, then with a few inches of earth—in 
the Northern States six inches will do. 
Pat the earth smooth with a spade to drain 
off rains. Then make a hole with a stake 
or crowbar every six feet, and put in a wisp 
of straw—this allows ventilation.— Annual 
Register of Rural Affairs. 


SHELTER For STtock.—As the inclement 
season of the year is about revisiting us, 
the practical and careful farmer, and each 
individual who has the keeping of stock, 
and is possessed of a heart composed of the 
right material, will look about him, and see 
whether such measures have been adopted 
as will protect his animals from the keen, 
searching blasts of winter. Could our do- 
mestic animals give to their wants and their 
miseries the form of speech, how frequently 
would they rebuke their owners. But a 
wise Providence has declared otherwise, and 
in silence must they submit to wae Your 
stock deserves better treatment. ow pa- 
tiently have they borne the yoke; how un- 
remittingly have they toiled at the plow; 
how constantly have they aided in the pro- 
gress and fulfilment of your designs and 
labours. All the considerations of humanity 
demand for them generous treatment at your 
hands. On the ground Bf economy, the 
whole question resolves itself thus:—‘One 
pound of boards, versus one pound of beef.” 
The organization of all farm animals belongs 
to the class termed warm-blooded. Nature 
has provided them with an apparatus for 
generating, in a certain degree, the heat re- 
quired to keep them comfortable, and the 
system healthy. The blood, in passing 
through the body, is charged with carbon, 
which, on entering the lungs and coming in 
contact with the oxygen in the air they 
contain, is consumed, changed into carbonic 
acid gas, and is thence carried away by 
exhalation. To keep this apparatus sup- 
plied with food for combustion is man’s 
appointed task, and he who will apply bim- 
self with a desire to obtain information, and 
can experiment, will soon discover that an 
animal comfortably housed will not require 
neat as much food as one exposed to cold 
and storm. When a winter proves severe, 
those who own cattle will find the under- 
taking to keep their animals in good con- 
dition without shelter—no matter what 
the amount, kind or quality of food fur- 
nished them—“love’s labour lost,” each day 
will witness the decrease of fatty matter, 
gone to keep up the animal heat, and spring 
will exhibit a herd, fit companions for the 


lean kine of Pharaoh.— Rural New Yorker. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


| For the Presbyterian. 3 
THE INVITATION. 


TO THE CHILDREN OF OUR CHURCH, 


Come to the Saviour, who sweetly is calling ; 
Come, little children, to Jesus for rest; 
In life’s dangerous path he will keep you from fall- 


ing, 
Closely he’ll clasp you safe to his breast. 


Come to the Saviour! O, what a sweet pleasure, 
Softly to lie in his sheltering arms! 

How kindly he’ll guard you, each dear little treasure, 
And keep you in peace, ’mid earth’s rude alarms, 


Come to the Saviour! O, come in the morning! 
Give unto Jesus the « dew of your youth;” 
While bright o’er your pathway, with beauty adorn- 


ing. 
Gleam the glad beams of glory, the sun of God’s 
truth. 


Come unto Christ! In this New Year of gladness, 
Give to the Saviour thy warm, youthful heart; 

His love shall be with you in sunlight or sadness, 
No gift half so precious—’twill never depart ! 


Come to the Saviour! O, then in the even, 
The bright angel guard will come from above ; 
So gently they’ll bear you to yonder bright heaven, 
Where Jesus will welcome the lambs of his love! 
Geneva. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

Frank, a boy from the city, had been pick- 
ing raspberries in the woods. As he was on 
his way home, a violent storm arose; it began 
to rain, to lighten, and to thunder fearfully. 
Frank was very much frightened, and crept 
into a hole in an old oak tree, not far from the 
road side. He did not know that the light- 
ning is very apt to strike a hollow tree. But 
all at once he heard a voice that called, 
“Frank! Frank! come, O! come out quickly!” 
Frank jumped instantly from the tree, but 
scarcely had his feet touched the ground than 
the lightning struck the tree, and the thunder 
crashed frightfully. The ground quaked be- 
neath the terrified boy, and it seemed if he 
was standing in the midst of fire. But he was 
not hurt at all, and he exclaimed, with raised 


hands, ‘“‘ That voice came from heaven! Thou, 


O dear Lord, hast saved me! But once more 
the voice was heard, “Frank! Frank! do you 
not hear me?” He looked around him, and 
discovered a peasant woman who was calling. 
Frank ran towards her, and said, ‘“‘ Here am 
I, what do you want of me?” The woman 
replied, “I did not mean you, but my own 
little Frank; he was watching the geese, yon- 
der by the brook, and must have hidden him- 
self somewhere from the storm. I came to 
take him home. See! there he comes at last, 
out from the bushes.” Frank, the boy from 
the city, related how he had taken her voice 
for a voice from heaven. Then the peasant 
folded ber hands devoutly and said, “O! my 
child, do not thank God any the less that the 
voice came from the mouth of a poor peasant 
woman. It was He who willed that I should 
call your name, although I know nothing 
about you.” 

“Yes, yes!”’ said Frank, ‘‘God served him- 
self of your voice, but my escape, neverthe- 
less, came from heaven.” 

Always remember, dear children, that your 
safety depends not on accident or chance, but 
it proceeds directly from your Heavenly Father, 
and that mot a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his notice. 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 
It is hard for one who has had a bitter ex- 
perience of the delusions of life and the de- 
ceitfulness of men, to unlearn the past, and 


come to God with a simple and unwavering 


faith, and accept his promises. It requires a 
long and severe struggle, to become as a little 
child, and thus enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The following anecdote illustrates the prompt- 
ness and simplicity of faith in children. 

An intelligent and sparkling eyed boy of 
ten summers, sat upon the steps of his father’s 
dwelling, deeply absorbed with a highly-em- 
bellished and pernicious book, calculated to 
poison and deprave the young mind. His 
father approaching, at a glance discovered the 
character of the book. 

‘George, what have you there?” 

The little fellow looking up with a confused 
air, as though his young mind had already 
been tainted with tale and romance, and fic- 
tion, promptly gave the author of his danger- 


ous companion. The fatber gently 
strated, and pointed out to him the dangers of | 


remon- 
such books, and having some confi- 
mind of his child, left him with the book closed 
by his side. 


In a few moments the father discovered a 
light, and on inquiring the cause, it was ascer- 


| tained that the little fellow had consigned the 


pernicious book to the flames. | 

“ My son, what bave you done?” 

Burnt that book, papa?” 

“How came you to do that, George ?” 

“ Because, papa, I believed you knew better 
than I what was for my good.” 

‘Bat would it not have been better to save 
the leaves for other purposes, rather than de- 
stroy them ?” 

“Papa, might not others have read and been 
injured by them ?” 

Here is a “ threefold act of faith” —a trust in 
his father’s word, evincing “love” and “ obe- 
dience,” and “care for the good of others.” 
If this child exercised such faith in his earthly 
parent, how much more should we, like little 
children, exercise a simple, true-hearted, im- 
plicit faith in our Heavenly Father, who has 
said, “ He who believeth shall be saved !” 


HOME. 


“This is my home!” cried a little one, a 
treasured boy of four summers, as fresh and 
rosy he came in from school, at the close of a 
short winter afternoon. 

‘Indeed, little Willie,” said his mother’s 
visitor, “‘how is it? Suppose you go out on the 
sidewalk and try the next door; suppose you 
step into the entry, throw off your little sack 
as you have here, and proceed to the parlour— 
wouldn’t that be your home?” 

‘“‘No, indeed,” said Willie, “that wouldn’t 
be it.”” 

“Bat tell me why not?” 

Willie had never thought of this. He paused 
for a moment, then directing his eyes to where 
bis mother sat quietly sewing, he replied with 
an earnest gesture— 

She lives here,”’ 
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the Church and of the World. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ramsey, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

Volume V., Olshausen’s Commentary on the New 
Testament. 8vo. $2. 

Ryle’s Exposition of Mark. 12mo. $1. 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By William Archer Butler. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 

Lucy Howard’s Journal. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. I2mo. 75 cents. 

Teachings of the Master; with an Attempt to 
and Enforce them. By a Disciple. 12mo. 


Devotional Hymns. Selected from various au- 
ors. 


Livingstone’s Researches in Africa. With fifty 
Illustrations. Svo. $3. 

The City of the Great King. By Dr. Barclay. 
With seventy illustrations. 8vo. §3.50. 

Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. With an 
Introduction by Rev, James W. Alexander, D.D. 
18mo. 30 cents. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

A Place for Everything, and Everything in its 
Place. By Alice B. Haven. 16mo. 75 cents. 

The Little Commodore: By Mary Rambler. II- 
lustrated. 16mo. 175 cents. 

The Plant Hunters; or Adventures among the 
Himalaya Mountains. By Captain Mayne Keid. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Scenes and Legends of Travel and History for 
By Grace Greenwood. Illustrated. 16mo. 

cents. 


New Volumes from Sabbath- School 
octely. 

The Thank-offering; or Pleasant Recollections 
of my Early Teachers. 25 cents. 

Live fox Jesus; the Watchword in Life and ina 
Death of Ellen Macomber. 12mo. 50 cents. 

Christiana Muller and other Stories. By Anna 
Forbes. 30 cents. 

A Silver Casket. Illustrated. 26 cents. 

Christian Heroism. By the author of Best Friend. 
26 cents. 

Bearing the Cross. By the Rev. J. B. Water- 
bury, D.D. 20 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

jan 9—3t 


PHYSICIANS.—A Physician about to retire 
from an excellent Practice, (within an hour’s 
ride of Philadelphia,) wishes to dispose of his house 
and good will. On the premises are a large and 
handsome residence, a good barn, carriage, and 
ice-houses, with four acres of land. The practice 
is excellent—fees easily collected—the neighbour- 
hood wealthy, and constantly increasing. To a 
Physician of good talents, and especially to one 
who can bring good city reference, this affords an 
opening that cannot be surpassed in the State. 
The price of the Property is $6000; a large por- 
tion may remain on mortgage. Any one wishing 
to see the owner or the property, by addressing a 
note to ** PHYSICIAN,”’ at the office of this paper, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will receive 


immediate attention. jan 9—4t* 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY.—Mrs. C. C. Cuisman, for more than 
fourteen years Principal of the Mount Holly Fe 
male Seminary, having removed to West Philadel- 
phia, has opened a School there for Young Ladies, 
to which she would invite the attention of parents 
and guardians who have daughters or wards to 
educate. 

This Institution will enter upon its second Ses- 
sion on Monday, February 6th, and continue till 
the last of June. Pupils remaining from Monday 
morning till Friday afternoon taken at reduced 

rices. For particulars, apply to the Principal, 

ocust street, second door west of William street, 
West Philadelphia. 

N. B.—Pupils received at any time, and charged 
from the time of entrance. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. G. Y. Morehouse, Rev. Sam- 
uel Miller, and the clergy and inhabitants in gene- 
ral, Mount Holly, New Jersey; Rev. T. Brain- 
erd, D.D., Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., Rev. A. Con- 
verse, D.D., Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Philadelphia; 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Burlington, New 
Jereey; Mrs. Dr. Miller, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Joseph Smallwood, Esq., E. C. Ester, Esq., Rev. 
J. W. Alexander, D.D., General P. G. Morris, Cul. 
William Kumbel, New York City; Hon. William 
Hough, Syracuse, New York; Rev. Thomas Qui- 
nan, Rev. Thomas. Cole, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
Colonel S. W. Spencer, Hon. J. A. Pearce, Chester- 
town, Maryland; G. B. Lamar, Esq., Augusta, 
Georgia ; John McKowen, Esq., Jackson, Louisi- 
ana. jan 9—6t 


| WAREROOMS AND REPOSI- 

TORY OF ART.—Earle’s Galleries of Paint- 
ings, No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, eppo- 
site the Girard House.—All the new French, Eng- 
lish, and German Engravings. Engravings, Paint- 
ings, and Portrait and Picture Frames in every 
variety, and of the latest original and European 
designs. | 

Pier Tables, Consols, Cornices, and Brackets, 
made to order. 

The most extensive assortment of Mantel, Pier, 
and Wall Looking-Glasses, of elegant and substan- 
tial workmanship, and at auction prices. 

Gold medal awarded by the Maryland Institute, 
1856. Highest premium awarded by the Frank!in 
Institute, 1856. JAMES 8S. EARLE, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 9—tf 


Baker, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 3 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


ATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN BOARD.—I. Apples of Gold; or a Word 
in Season to Young Men and Women. By the Rev. . 
Thomas Brooks, author of the Mute Christian, &c. 
18mo. pp. 288. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

II. Our Theology in its Developments. By E. 
P. say ei D.D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 90. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

III. Faith the Principle of Missions. By Thomas 
Smyth, D.D., of Charleston, South Carolina. 18mo. 

p- 70. Price 15 cents. 

IV. Aunt Rath; or Persecuted, not Forsaken. 
By the author of Ella Clinton. 18mo. pp. 237. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. With engravings. 

V. The Little Girl’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Annie Brooks. 
25and 30 cents. 

VI. The Little Boys Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Addie. 18mo. pp. 238. Price 30 and 
35 cents. ith engravings. 

VII. Marion Harvie; a Tale of Persecution in 
the Seventeenth Century. By the author of Ella 
Clinton and Aunt Ruth. 18mo. pp. 279. Price 35 
and 40 cents. With several engravings. 

VIII. The Evening Visit. 18mo. pp. 84. Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

IX. Meditations in Sickness and Old Age. By 

18mo. pp. 114. Price 15 


Baptist W. Noel], M.A. 
and 20 cents. 

X. The Elect Lady; a Memoir of Mrs. Susan 
Catharine Bett of Petersburg, Virginia. By A. B. 
Van Zandt, D.D., of New York, 18mo. pp. 196. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

XI. The Refuge. By the author of the Guide to 
Domestic Happiness. 12mo. pp. 227. Price 40 
cents. 

XII. Daughters at School Instructed in a Series 
of Letters. By the Rev. Rufus W. Baily. 12mo. 
pp- 252. Price 40 cents. 

XIIL. Thoughts on Prayer; its Duty—its Form— 
ite Subjects—its Encouragements—its Blessings. By 
Jonathan Greenleaf, pastor of the Walilabout Pree- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, New York. 12mo, 
pp- 156. Price 35 cents. 

XIV. Notes on the Gospels. By the Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. Together with Questions on the 
same. 

The Gospels are in three volumes, price 75 cents 
each. The Questions are in four volumes, price 
$1.50 per dozen, net, or 15 cents each. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishi 


18mo. pp. 168. Price 


ng Agent. 
No, 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
nov 21—eow | 


dence in the effect of early culture upon the | 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornenivs & 


which Bll these poges ore like the 
ra ts whic e 
filings of gold or the dost of dianionde. The private 
Christien will himself profited, in preparation. 
for the Lord’s table, by this unpretending 
the hints which sre pentied down are records o 
feelings while at the table. This will account for. 
the richaess and pungent quality existing in seme 
of them.— from the Introduction. 

e*. A copy will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Just published by 

| WILLIAM &. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
608 Chestaut street, above Sizth, Philadelphia. 
n 2—3t 


Wy Gentleman of small family, « 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
graduate of a College, who has had some 
perience ia Teaching, ee Principal of several im- 
portant Academies in Penneylvania, and is at pre- 
sent engaged in Teaching, wishes to change his 
situation. Address the Rev. W. R. DeWitt, D.D., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. D. X. Junkia, D.D., Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., Rev. D. Elliott, D.D., Allegheny 
City, _ - Rev. George Lyon, D.D., Erie, 
jan 


yoare ox- 


EW FOR SALE—For sale a Pew in the West 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, very eligibly. 
situated. It will be sold very low for cash, or ex- 
changed for merchandise. A py at 
J.C. BAKER & CO’S, 
No. 154 North Third street, Philadelphia. 
dec 26—6t* 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 

FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 

street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 

a and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 

choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 

ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
ug 


fully packed and 
_ TEACHERS.—Milnwood Academy for sale or 
rent. This is a most desirable situation fur 

any one wishing to engage ia Teaching. For fur- 
ther particulars, address | 

Rev. JAMES 8. WOODS, 
Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
dec 26—6t 


EACHER WANTED.—A Gentleman with some 
experience, to teach the Classics and ‘higher 

Mathematics, ie wanted in a first class Academy. 
A young man, and a candidate for the ministry, 
preterred. A liberal salary will be given. Address 
R. office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, stating qualifications 
for government, references, &c. jan 
EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 

Session of this Institution will commence 
January 6th, 1858, and continue siz months, with a 
recess of a week in April. Circulars containing 
other information may be had by addressing the 
Principal, Mure H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

dec 19—8t Newark, Delaware. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Estabilished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars ae to many 

recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send for a Circular. Bells forthe South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
may 9—ly® West Troy, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT.—Just published, Gath- 

ered Lilies ; or Little Children in Heaven. By 

A. C. Thompson, author of The Better Land. 

18mo. Flexible cloth, 25 cents; fiexible cloth gilt, 
31 cents; boards, full gilt, 42 cents. 

** My beloved has gone down into his garden to 
gather of Solomon. 

Contents.—1. The Garden—whoee is it? 2. What 
the Beloved is doing. 3. What does the Beloved 
gather? 4, The period of gathering. 5. Who 
gathers them? 6. How dees he gather them ? 
7. Whither are they taken? 8. Why does he 
gather them? 9. A future gathering. 

This little book appeals with irresistible tender- 
ness and grace to all who have been bereaved of 
little children. Its sentiments are of the most con- 
soling and elevating character. For a gift to sor- 
rowing parents nothing can be more appropriate or 


acceptable. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
. jan 9—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


HALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. — 
The literary character of the work will be ably 
sustained by contributions from the best writers, 
Its contents, fresh, racy, and vigorous, will incul- 
cate the: morality, encourage virtue and 
piety, and present an array of pure, sound, and 
chaste miscellany, which will instruct the mind 
and improve the heart, and thus furnish a good 
Family Visitor, which will be read and lov 
account of its combined excellencies, 

Every number will contain 48 pages, making two 
volumes per annum of 288 pages each, or 576 a 
year. Jt will be printed on fine book paper. 

Splendid illustrations in every number. The first 
number was issued January Ist, 1858 

TERMS FOR SIX MONTHS. 

To place it within the reach of all, we will allow 
the work for six months at thevollowing low rates: 
Single copy, (remit post office stamps,) 


Five copies, (at 50 cents,) $2 00 
Thirteen copies, (at 40 cents,) 5 00 
Forty-five copies, (at 33 cents,) 15 00 


Additions to Clubs at Club prices. | 

Preachers, Teachers, Postmasters, and Agents, 
ona remit single subscriptions at the lowest club- 
rates, 

Splendid premium for one hundred subscribers. — 
Any person sending 100 subscribers at 33 cents 
each ($33), will receive a copy of Dr. Barclay’s 
magnificent work, ** The City of the Great King,”? 
bound in morocco, full gilt, or five dollars in gold. 

The names may be at one or more post oftices, 
and be forwarded at different times, the cash ac- 
companying each order. 

Address 
fe. — CHALLEN & SONS, Publishers, 

t 


jan Philadelphia, Pennsy) vania. 


.RPENTER AND BUILDER.—Otiver Bra- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON KEVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1858—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I. Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
II. The Revolt of the Sepoys. 
III. English Hymnology. 
IV. Ancient Manuscript Sermons. 
V. Brownson’s Exposition of Himself. 
VI St. Hilaire on the Reformation in Spain. 
Short Notices, 
Literary Intelligence. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., and is 
published quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
October, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance, to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers issued 
after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit ve dollars in advance, 


to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
_copy for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate wil) not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one aseociation. If 
payment is delayed by members of a club until after 
the expiration of the year, the full price of three 
dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnished 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars per 
ear. 

The above are the only terms upon which the Re- 
view is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are requested 
to remit by check or draft, to order of 

| PETER WALKER, 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Where a check cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter 
at our risk. jan 9—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestna: Street, above Sixth, Phifa- 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. : 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lives, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


- to be made in advance. : 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
_ With an additional copy to the person - 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
acp The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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